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HE SPECIAL New York State Edition} Important Historical Biographies 
of Peterman’s Civil Government just 
issued by the American Book Com- <2 


pany is in full harmony with and|'The Life of Thomas Hutchinson, 
meets all the requirements of the Royal Governor of the Province of Massachusetts Bay. With a 


course in Civics prescribed by the oe a” a view of his Boston Home and a Facsimile Letter. 


State University Board of Regents. The Tories have been despised or pitied, but mainly forgotten, by the present 


generation. Of this party, Gov. Thomas Hutchinson was not only the leader, but the 


In simple style, clearly and concisely, most perfect example; and it was a wise, kindly, and patriotic task which Prof. 


Hosmer has brought to a satisfactory end. ... The reader of this book will finda 
thorcugh narrative, written with the skill of a practised historian, master of his subject, 


it presents to teachers and pupils all pleased with his theme, and sympathe:ic in his treatment. It is not a eulogy, buta 


tribute paid to an honorable antagonist.— 7he Nation, (New York.) 


the material necessary in preparing A work of first-rate historical inportance ** last in a list which has not been ex- 


celled in permanent worth 7 many authors of his generation in America,—J. N. 
oO 


for the Uniform and Regents’ Exam- Laonep, Author of ** History for Ready Reference.” 


Professor Hosmer’s masterly and noble-minded Life of Thomas Hutchiason,— 


inations. It is also adapted for the Moses Coir Ty.er. 


use of pupils in the higher grammar Young Sir Henry Vane 
9 
grades and affords a full and com- Governor of Massachusetts Bay and Leaaer of the Long Parliament. 


prehensive course in Civil Govern-|§, $40. 


By DR. JAMES K. HOSMER, 














° - As a biography and as an historical monograph, it deserves to be ranked among the 
ment for high schools, academic best books of the day. ... In Mr. Hosmer’s pages Sir Henry lives again, and one of 
- the brightest figures of the Puritan age.—Joun Fiske. 
schools, and academic departments 
uni S S | Ad 

of union schools. amue ams, 
Elements of Civil Government, New York State Edition. By A. L. In the Series of American Statesmen. 16mo, $1 25. 
Peterman. Cloth, 12mo. 60 cents. Sent postpaid to any address a . . ' ‘ 
on receipt of price. Correspondence cordially invited. Written with remarkable fairness and moderation,—a careful and well-considered 


account of a man who played a foremost part in the struggle for American indepen- 
dence.—Saturday Review, (London). 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


Washington Square, New York City, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Also at CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BosToN, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, ORE. | 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
| 


VERTICAL WRITING... 


. 
THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, Vertical Copies, has recently been enlarged by the com- 











pletion of the Movement Course (2 numbers) and the Short Course (o numbers) so that it now offers a 
Regular Course, Short Course, Movement Course, Tracing Course, Business and Social Forms. 


The fact that The Normal Review System of Writing, Vertical Copies has been adopted for use in such 
prominent educational cities and towns as CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, NEw York City, BROOKLYN, OMAHA, NEWPORT, 
R. l., HAVERHILL, BROOKLINE, WALTHAM, BeverLy, Quincy, Everett, and Weymoutu in Mass., and Exeter, N. 
H., is evidence enough of its excellence and popularity. 








_ Some of its notable and excellent features, which make this system unique are constant and systematic 
review ; double copies on each page; prominence given to numerals; provision for careful comparison of capital 
and small letters; copies give information concerning scientific, historical, and geographical facts; practice in full- 
Page writing; copies are arranged to best subserve the rapid and satisfactory advancement of the learner. 

The same special features appear also in the Slanting Copies so that every superintendent, teacher, and 


school officer who would have the most satisfactory writing in his school—either in the Slanting or Vertical 


Se nee not fail to examine The Normal Review System of Writing by Profs. D. H. Fartey and W. 
. GUNNISON. 


Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues mailed free on application. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, °°" cucaao. “°™ YORK 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Chautauqua Schools 


Lewis MILLER, Pres. Joun H. Vincent, Chancellor. Wittiam R. HARPER, Collegiate Prin. 


List of Schools | Open July 11, at close of Buffalo Meeting ; only two hours away 


Pedagogy Unsurpassed opportunities for teachers to take Pedagog- 
— ical Courses, and to observe the teaching methods of 
Languages Jeading instructors from the best universities, eeeeaee 
Classical 
Languages Special Lectures on Educational Topics by Nicholas M. 
Mathematics Butler, John Dewey, E. Benj. Andrews, Pres. Chas. Eliot. W. L. 
one Science Bryan, Chas. R. Skinner, F. Treudley, and others. 
Sciences Delightful Life amid charming surroundings. Lectures, 
Sacred Music, Readings, Entertainments, Rational Recreation of all kinds 
Literature Distinguished Speakers from England and the United States. 
ny Railway Rates.—All National Association Tickets from West 
Expression of Buffalo will be good for stop over at Chautauqua until Sept.1. Special 
Physical excursion trains Chautauquato Niagaraevery week ($1.50 round trip). 
Education Cost of Living.— Board and Lodging from $5 per week. Tui- 


Practical Arts | tion Fees very low. Excellent hotel and many boarding cottages. 
106 Courses For catalogues and al! information, address 

72 Instructors W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse, N. Y. 

LEELA EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEER 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation—Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. | AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPORTANT .—Before deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to ask for 
complete catalogue and ——— pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or 
learning foreign languages. ree on application. 
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H. E. HOLT’S NORMAL INSTITUTE OF VOCAL HARMONY FOR 
TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


The thirteenth annual session will open at Lexington, Mass., July 14th and close with graduating exercises 
July Sist, 1896. . Holt’s new and impreved Normal Course in Music (Published by the 
Author) which illustrates and carries out his recently perfected method of teaching will be used with other 
works. This school furnishes special advantages to those desiriug to perfect themselves in the art of reading 
music at sight. Send forcircular. address: 

















TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York. : 
@ ciples of manual training. Equipment unsurpassed. For circular, address 


Mrs. H. E. Holt, Sec., Box 109 Lexington, Mass. 
Summer Se hoo 9 f mee eae 
Manualt gf l ntary school od- « 
anual training for elementary schools, wood-joinery, & 

wood-carving, freehand drawing, mechanical drawing, 

CHARLES A. BENNETT, Teachers College, Morningside Heights, New York City. 

£66666 6666664666666 4644066664464444646664 4444S 
Cook County Normal Summer School...... 


July 6th—August 8th 
- = 
Manual Craining 
wood-turning, pattern making, forging, history and prin- » 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








FRANCIS W. PARKER, PRINCIPAL. — 
JULY 13TH TO yULY 3isr, 1896. 
A systematic presentation of the Theory of Concentration by the 


Thirteen Departments. 2 regular Faculty of the Cook County Normal School. 


A School Wholly Devoted to Professional Work, | ‘WILBUR S. JACKMAN, 6916 Perry Av., 
For circulars of information address, Station ‘‘O.” CuIcaco, IL. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. WADA STS TI TATe 
Intended for self-study or for use in schools. Meisterschaft Students $ 


| * 
THE CORTINA METHOD. | $ 
Sraxis In 20 Lessons. Each $1.50. i$ Attention...... « ® 
| 
5 $ Your “ Meisterschaft System ™ is 22 years 
¢ 
é 














'RENCH 
ENGLISH and Sth EDITIONS. 


AMPARO. 4th ed. ‘= - anish and English, 


Spanish only, with English vocabulary, - 50 
EL FINAL DE NoRMA, 2d ed. annot’d in English, -  .75 old, obsolete and out of date. In exchange 
Et Inp1IANo—6th ed. Spanish and English, - - 0 for your old booksand $2 OO we will give 


Spanish with English ae 40 
DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. 8d. ed. apnovd in English, 35 
Et FINAL DE NORMA, novel, with Eng. vocabulary, .75 
VeRROS ESPANOLES. 4th ed. Allthe Spanish verbs, 40 
MODELOs PaRa CaRTAS. 3thedition. - 75 

“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for Catalogue | 
of choice Spanish books. 

CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 

44 W. 34th St., New York. ¢ 


you one set French, German or Spanish of 


“The Rosenthal Method,” 


latest, best and most practical work of Dr. 
Ricnard S. Rosenthal, Author of the Meis- 
terschaft Svstem, &c., &c. 

S.—It you should fre/er an obsolete 
work, you can get the old Meisterschaft 
System from us for 50 cents, 


POLYGLOT BOOK CoO., 
243 Wabash Ave , Chicago, III. 


-SPEAKERS— 
For Home and School. 
PLAYS: Br Wirt Kove St 5 a $ $ 
Rose St., 
D>’ IALOGU ES— 0000220080082 8088888 
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MESSRS HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: 


Tom Grogan. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, author of ‘‘A Gentle- 
man Vagabond,” ‘‘ Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville,” etc. Beautifully printed and bound in a 
strikingly artistic style. Illustrated with nine- 
teen designs by C.S. REINHART. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 

This ts the strongest and most striking story Mr, 
Smith has yet written. The heroine, “Tom Grogan,” 
is a superb and original character; the incidents are 
dramatic, and illustrate some burning questions of 


the day; and the style and humor lend peculiar 
charms to a remarkable story. 


Spring Notes from Tennessee. 


By BRADFORD TORREY, author of ‘-A Florida 
Sketch-Book,” ** Birds in the Bush,” **A Ram- 
bler’s Lease,” ‘‘The Foot-path Way.’ 16mo, 
$1.25. 

A delightful group of papers, several never before 
printed, containing observations of birds and scenery 


in Tennessee, some of them on famous batt!e-fields— 
Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, etc. 


Pirate Gold. 


A Novel. By F. J. Stimson (J. S. of Dale”), 
16mo, $1.25. 


A story of Boston in the middle of this century. 
[t is not an historical novel, but reproduces with great 
fidelity and charm the social atmosphere of the place 
and time. The season will bring tew brighter or 
more readable novels. 


Four-Handed Folk. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of ‘ Bird- 
Ways,” ‘‘ In Nesting Time,” ‘‘ Little Brothers 
of the Air,” ‘‘A Bird-Lover in the West.” Il 
lustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 


A very attractive book describing observations of 
various pets,—the kinkajou, ‘living balls,’ the le- 
mur, marmoset, chimpanzee, ocelot, and several kinds 
of monkeys, 


Froebel’s Occupations. 

Vol. II. of ** The Republic of Childhood.” By 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN and NorA ARCHIBALD 
SMITH. 16mo, $1.00. 

“ Froebel’s Gifts’? has been received with great 
favor as of special value to both kindergartners and 


mothers. This volume continues the admirable 
scheme begun in that. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 


By THoMas HUGHES. From new plates, large 
type, and bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 
A very desirable edition of one of the most inter- 


esting, most popular, and most wholesome English 
books ever written. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & (0., 


Boston and New York. 










By house of twenty years’ stand- 
SALARY ing. toa lady or gentleman teach- 
er, first willing to learn our busi- 


ness, then to travel, all experses raid, or to do 

office work and correspondence. Salary, $800. 

Enclose wu stamped envelope to 
NOWLES, Secretary, 

87 stems Place, 2s Chicago, Ill. 














NEW 
PENS. 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS _ 





— 


For Vertical Writing. 





No. 556 Fine Points. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘ew York- 


a ESTER@ROOK & C 


No. 570 Medium Points. 





No. 571 Coarse Points. 


26 John St, 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


TEAGHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 














101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
STABLISHED IN 1884. .. . Me EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
. . POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 7 ment rather than those without positions . . 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in Normal Schools, | AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges, in Pennsylvania and other states. | TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


For twelve years we have been aiding teachers (male and female) to desirable positions 
in every grade of work. Our methods seem to please our patrons, for we retain their good will. | ee duces ° an. —em. and | wee es, pastas 
PME. “PONT aoe eR > a . —-— x ‘ ot a “ek. o rofessors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov 
More applications for teachers are now coming in from old patrons than ever before. Write for | ernesses, for every department of instruction . recom- 
particulars. Address mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
R. L. MYERS & CU., 124 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 23 Unien Square, New York. 
BRT VV VV SS VSVVSVSVSVSSSSVSSSEtSSEtVUstssse chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
$ Oldest and best known in U, S. 


$ WI! NS H I P > "Slane tieie: a <a ont, $ 
9 _ 
$ TEACH ERS 3 Somerset Street, - BOSTON. $ Sopp peg 
AG ENCY bad ees gg Manager. $ SHOR THAND «: teach Bice ie Fe cat 


~weeeeererevyeveyeueeuereweuewaueey Socsming a jead- 


ing feature in all educational institutions, 
ISAAC PITMAN’S system adopted by and taught 


in Public Schools of Sew York City. “Isaac 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +* yh gy Ay Hy 


Alphabet, and full Rules for Writing. Mention Tue 


Established 1855, 
3 EAstT 14TH Street. N, Y, 








EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop's. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. Tyacuers’ INSTITUTE. 
4 {onborten Pi., Boston, Mass. 855 Wabash an Seo Chicago, Ill. 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo 0 i 
20 Fifth Ave.. New York C “ty, N.Y. 25 King St., West Toronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’id’g, Denver, Colo. nee esas oe =e, 68 oe Sy, &. ¥. 
1242 Tusetfih St., Washington, D.C. 420 Century B ja’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 1 t 


Ave., N. W. Cor. Wth St. Absolute individual instruc- 
tion, day and evening. Elevators running until 1.390 


B E A Cc Oo N TEACHERS AGENCY — Ten and Power Machinery. 


|" % per cent. of positions filled last year were direct ap- Lathes for wood 
P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. Piications from school officials. 








and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc, 
Specialiy adap- 
ted for usein IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 
W. F, & JOHN BARNES CO., 












o/secured Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, *txccrrssse. 
o positions ALLENTOWN, PA. Yith year, Dees | 
last year. L, B, Lanpis, - MANAGER. - Circulars Free. the states. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists) 











Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, ILL 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. L 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N, Y. We Ee 4 U 
a it K BEST 


Cart, Surry, Pheton, Spring 
Wagon, Harness or Saddle 


eae you should write to the rae 
or ror Wes ell OSI 1008 => in the world at Lowest 
f y—\! W holesalePrices.Ship- 
; | go] Jed c.0. i. onaemese to 
Vine ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. OY \ $7 sryone with priv! r++ 
guaranteed as Say: or money refunded, Send 


for large illust rated catalogue and testimonials Free. 


Free Registration. — yanioyat, TEACHERS’ AGENCY cea ere 


(Support solely from commissions.) 24 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 





























& of the highest grade furnished at a 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY) moderate cost to #% Any vt Kind 


f School % whether One or a Thou- 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. " : 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. Telephone, Boston 775-2. | yet ees eee ce 


— A WEEKLY JOURNAL — reputation for being % 2 Chaste vt vt 
Che Open Court devoted to the Artistic & 3 Correct %& 2 Tell us: 
RELIGION OF SCIENCE. | (1) How Many; (2) Kind of School. 


YEARLY, $1.00. . - Send for sample copies. ey ee "= 


On trial for 3 months for 25 cents, with a metallic Boston Binder free of charge. | Ames & Rollinson Co., 
- + + THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago. 


TRY KELLOGG’S BUREAU 


THE NEW YORK Established seven years ago, by its present manager, has steadily pursued the 
EDUCATIONAL = true Bureau method of recommendin teachers. Positions have been filled by 
UREAU - « « this one Bureau manager and his clerks in twenty-nine states, in all grades of 
schools and school work. During the last tive years the brightest and best 
graduates from various institutions have registered here. A careful study of 
their abilities together with the extensive facilities possessed by this Bureau 
make it a valuable help to the teacher of worth. Do you want a better posi- 
tion, or teachers recommended to you for any department ? 


H. m. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
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SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
Two. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

4 the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
Banagency. Write at once. 


RocHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
50 furnace St,, ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 





New York. If you want specim« ns mention 











READERS. will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
Cating with advertisers, 
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The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & Co, Le 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


| THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 





‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious- | 























@° “JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
@ & verricrapn. PEN ) 





SE For For Vertical Writing, <= 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aNnD  VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


THE FOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 





AND REPAIRING MATERIAL 


-——ARE USED BY— 


FREE TEXT-BOOK 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 


—@ Koy > 


Books last twice as long as usual— 
And look neat and clean in 


700 


Tied Braip 


| Horstord’ s Acid Phosphate 


| A brain food. 
capacity for mental labor, and 
| acts as a general tonic. 
*AVOID IMITATIONS: the tired brain and imparts 
‘thereto new life and energy. 


It increases the 


It rests 


Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, 


N. Y., says: 


“I gave it to one patient who was 


unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused,’ upon the least men- 


tal exertion. 


Immediate relief and 


ultimate recovery followed.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R.1. 








schoolroom. 


Recently Adopted by New York City 
for School Libraries. 





Samples and information free. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 


P.O Box 643 B-4. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ne S SUCCESSFUL ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Automatic Electric EIMER& AMEND, 


PROGRAM 
CLOCK 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Automatically signals | 
the periods of any num- | 
ber of different pro- | 
grams in any number of 
different rooms, cor- 
ridors, or buildings. 

All Periods of all pro- | 
grams can be changed 
' with ease, by simply 
Ae inserting the contacts 
Ai at the times desired. 

Automatically makes 
all changes of pro- 
grams Introduces stan- 
dard time everywhere, 
} Apparatus furnished 
4 for all classes of pro- 
i gram signaling. 
Compiete plants in- 








Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
i Laboratory will be fur- 
ji) nished of best quality at 
i ]Hickal reasonable prices. 

Way Glass and metal appara- 
Hye ©=tus, special, made to order, 
ai ©according to drawings. 








graving done on premises, 








8 for special signals, 
teachers’ calls, &c. 





Please write for| ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


— a (Successors to Science Dept. National Sch'l Furn’g Co. 
ials. They will in-| ynvyentors and Manufacturers of Modern 


terest you. School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 


= FRED. PRICK. Mir., 


WAYNESBORO, PA. 








260- page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 


Glass blowing and en- 


AB iro, Suwon boar’) Fine Science Apparatus. 


Works and Salesroom—179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 


| 
| 


| 





KINDERGARTENisus gies 


Send for Catalogue. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all druggists. 





‘Packer’s 


Tar 
Soap 


is a real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a constant 
protection against contagion. 
It is pure, mild, and antiseptic, 
yields a plentiful, white em- 
ollient lather, refreshing and 
softening the skin. 
2 


Packer's Tar Soap is ¢X- 
tensively recommended by phys- 
icians for cleansing the hair and 
scalp, and also in treatment of 
dandruff, baldness, and skin 
diseases. 

a 
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Heart and Brain. 
By N. O. McANDREW. 


(CONCLUDED,} 

II, A second reason why we are weak in professional 
skill and knowledge is because we fail to realize the 
difference between special and general knowledge. We 
try to persuade ourselves that travel or the theater or 
literature, or rest in the country, or some other benefi- 
cial thing will best fit us for good work. We fail to 
realize that these are no more than any cultivated per- 
son would want, irrespective of his profession. A 
teacher is more than a man of culture. He is a person 
with a decided love for youth, and with a special intel- 
ligence to guide that love. 

A shipbuilder might be a member of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and thus know a great deal about a 
ship and about the sea ; but you want more than that 
in the man that sails your vessel; you want an expert 
navigator. Fora teacher of your children, you want a 
well cultivated man, of course, but you want him truly 
and purely to love vour children and to have especial 
skill in teaching them. 

III. The third reason why teachers do not perfect 
their professional skill 1s because they do not intend to 
make teaching a profession. They drift in and would 
like to be in something else. At every possible oppor- 
tunity they banish their business from their minds. 
They wince when a new acquaintance asks them thei: 
employment. Insummer they desire to pose as persons 
of elegant leisure. They are school men not because 
they want to be, but because they happen to be. I 
don’t know any cure for this complaint except death or 
another calling. If the man does not love his work 
and cannot bring himself to love it he is hopeless ; he 
mars more than he makes. 

LV. ‘the commonest reason of all why teachers do 
not grow more skilful,is because they do not feel like 
any more intellectual labor. Appearances often indi- 
cate that this may be a valid excuse. The typical 
teacher looks tired, he is “busy and bothered,” his ner- 
vous force seems almost exhausted. It is often said 
that no other calling exhausts the worker so quickly. 
The inevitable recurrence of classes, whether one feels 
like meeting them or not; the necessity of strict atten- 
tion ; the drain made by the maintenance of enthusiasm, 
require a great dzal of vitality. A merchant may go to 
an evening party and if not feeling wide awake the next 
day may defer certain tasks to a more opportune time. 
Not sothe teacher. As regularly as the clock strikes, 
will appeir the score of uneasy pupils, often indifferent, 
sometimes Covertly or openly rebellious ; always inde- 
pendent intelligences requiring mastery by the teacher's 
will, This is exhausting ; this seems to sap the vitality 
So elfectually that by three o'clock the teacher is ready 
te drop to the floor ina limp condition. No ardent 
desire for study is possible under such conditions. One 
might in the weariness of the moment feel justified in 
Saying that an overworked profession like this could 
not undertake to do another thing. 

Could we call to the stand representatives of certain 
other professions we might have much the same story. 
A lawyer must be ready for his case at the day and hour 


appointed, and he must be keyed to the pitch where his 
best powers of shrewdness, persuasion, and self-posses- 
sion are involved. Thiscosts nervous force. A lawyer 
has as hard a position as a teacher. A clergyman’s 
Sunday services and week-night meetings come with 
unfailing regularity. He cannot escape them. A 
church full of independent beings whose minds he must 
guide, costs the minister a drain of nervous force. Vis- 
itations of the sick, funerals, weddings, etc., always some- 
thing more to be done, make the pastor’s lot fully as 
hard as the schoolmaster’s. So 1s it with an editor, so 
is it with a broker, so is it with a physician. Success 
costs a precious sum of blood and nerve and brain. 

The answer to this objection is in the one word sys- 
tematize. Every professional man is forced into system, 
System is nothing but planning. Planning is nothing 
but making the calm thought of leisure do service in 
the bustle of action. System is a device for crystalliz- 
ing the best way to doa thing with a formula, before 
one has forgotten the way. System is an invention to 
prevent thinking out or discovering the same good 
thing more than once. System is the operation of push- 
ing into the back of the brain operations consisting 
largely of repetition, and leaving the front of the brain 
free for higher thought. Intellectual work yields to 
crowding and improves by it. Lessons should be pre- 
pared watch in hand. Records should be posted regu- 
larly and quickly. 

Above all, when a thing can be done at once it should 
never be set aside for something more congenial. Do 
it now is the motto that explains many a man’s noted 
capacity for work. Purchase filing devices, take mem- 
oranda in a book instead of on loose paper. and in 
every way try to see to it that repeated and detail work 
is done by your mind acting as a machine, and you wiil 
find yourself fresher for study than ever before. You 
have the most abundant time of all the professions, ex- 
cept perhaps, some of the ministry. The most of a 
teacher’s working time he is able to adjust when he 
pleases and where he pleases. ‘The average amount of 
fixed service for teachers is about four and a half hours 
a day for 1:5 days outofthe 365. All the rest of the time 
he may manage as he wishes, selecting his working 
hours and places so as to save himself from interrup- 
tion. A great part ot the break-down of teachers comes 
from their own unintelligent lack of self-management. 
We do not inform ourselves as to our duties, we never 
know what constitutes a full day’s work, or a full week’s 
work. We have no power of deciding on what is an 
immediate, and what a more remote requirement. We 
are in a profession requiring system, and either we are 
all system or helplessly erratic. Business men laugh at 
us. Bankers know us by the helplessness of our man- 
ner at the cashier's winc ow ; and public-spirited citizens 
address our conventions with a beneficent air of conde- 
scension, or of fulsome eulogy, so that we have come to 
regard ourselves as a devoted band that have renounced 
the pleasures of this world-for a life of sacrifice. ‘This 
seems to me a very third-rate position to occupy. In- 
stead of all this pity for what we endure, it strikes me 
we should be in a better place if we should merit praise 
for what we do. This state of affairs will come about, 
I venture to predict, when we learn that we must love 
our calling so well as to keep ourselves constantly alive 
to perfecting ourselves init. It is time for us to find 
out what the brightest minds have contributed to the 
basic science of our art ; time to stup putting an inter- 
rogation point at the end of every topic we discuss at 
teachers’ meetings ; time to stop whining ; time to read, 
and to study, and to grow. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Studying the Heavens. 


Let the teacher explain that there is a belt called 
the Zodiac in the heavens, that this is divided into 
twelve parts and that these parts are called signs and 
that the names of these are Aries, Taurus, etc. By 
pointing out to a few of the older pupils some fine even- 
ing the location of such of the signs as are visible, they 
will easily learn them ; the other pupils will be told and 
thus the names acquired by the whole school. 

Next let him tell them that certain of the stars move 
about in the Zodiac among the signs—these are p/anets 
(wandering stars); the names of these are Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 

The moon being the most conspicuous object in the 
heavens can be watched by the smallest child. The 
moon moves through the signs of the Zodiac each month. 
On the 4th of May it is “last quarter,” on the r2th, 
“new ;”’ 2oth, “ first quarter ;” 26th, “ fuil.” The moon 
passes by all the planets during her round in May ; on 
the 7th, she passes near (conjuncts) with Mars; on the 
11th, with Venus ; on the 14th, with Mercury and Nep- 
tune; on the 17th, with Jupiter; 25th, with Saturn and 
Uranus. 

By watching the moon at these dates the position of 
the planets will be known. For exemple, on the 7th, 
the moon is near Mars; r1tb, Venus ; 14th, Mercury and 
Neptune ; (the latter is not seen without a telescope) ; 
i7th, Jupiier; 25th, Saturn and Uranus (the latter 
usually needs a telescope to be seen). 

In May, Venus is in Pisces, Mars in Aquarius, Jupiter 
in Cancer, Saturn and Uranus in Liora. 

It is too often the case that children walk beneath 
“the glorious arch ” for twenty vears and have no idea 
of the wonderful things going on there. This is wrong. 
It takes but a few minutes to ask on the 4'h, what takes 
place to-day in the heavens? A pupil will say, “ The 
moon passes into last quarter.” On the 7th tothe same 
question a pupil will reply, “ The moon conjuncts with 
Mars.” All may not understand this, but they will ir- 
quire ; one that does understand will be glad to show his 
knowledge in explaining. 

Again he will ask, What signs of the Zodiac are visi- 
ble to-night ? Whocan tell all the signs? etc. Ques- 
tions like these, one or two per day, will set them to ob- 
serving and questioning, and this isall that is needed. 


YY, 
Diet for School Children.” 


By Loutse E. Hocay. 


Yeo emphasizes the period of school-life as one of the 
most critical and important epochs in the life of children 
as regards adequate nutrition. He says that at this 
pericd there is not only continuous growth and develop- 
ment, but remarkable activity, which demands a com- 
plete and liberal dietary. Teachers in boarding-schools 
are apt to overlook this fact, and parents, as a rule, 
know little of the necessity for additional care at this 
time, with the result only too often of the foundation 
being laid for future disease, or of the undermining of 
strength that should be held in reserve for later life. 
Both body and mind are undergoing rapid development 
at this time, and the greatest care should be exercised. 
The food must be abundant, and must contain sufficient 
proteids, starches, sugars, and inorganic salts to meet 
the constant demand for these constituents of a perfect 
food. It must be remembered that this is a period when 
digestion and assimilation are active. It is a frequent 
custom among mothers of growing boys and girls going 
to school to jest about their immense appetites, and not 
only to jest. but actually to limit supplies of certain 
foods especially needed at this period. 

The custom of sending children to school upona light 
breakfast or none at all, with a cold luncheon for the 
noon meal, is reprehensible to the last degree. Or, if 
a hot dinner is provided, the habit of rushing home at 
noon in a limited time to consume eagerly and rapidly 





(Part of chapter from advance sheets of a new book on ‘‘How to Feed 
Children,” by Mrs. Louise E. Hogan.)* 
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the food which should be eaten leisurely and enjoyed, 
has a strong influence upon the integrity of the child’s 
health, and it should not be allowed under any circum. 
stances, If school lawsare rigid, remember that paren- 
tal authority should be absolute, and insist upon differ- 
ent hours ; or, if nothing better can be done, keep the 
child away for the time required, irrespective of late- 
marks, etc. Such action, if concerted, would speedily 
bring authorities to the point of meeting existing needs 
in this direction. 

Do not forget that tiere is a lifetime for study and 
onlv part of one durirg which the pbysical building up 
process can be regulated. 

To sum up the rules laid down by Yeo, Dukes, 
Thompson, and others, the foods required during this 
period are as follows: Weil-made whole-meal bread ; as 
much butter as it desired ; an abundant supply of milk all 
through adolescence ; starches, and sugars, should be 
freely supplied (giving heat and force); meat twice a 
day; fish for delicate feeders; green vegetables in 
abundance, either alone or in vegetable soups (to pre- 
vent eczema) ; suppers should be light, not stimulating ; 
the craving for sweets should be satisfied with modera- 
tion and wisdom in selection; a free use of salads 
should be made ; all cooking should be carefully looked 
after, and food should be made savory and appetizing ; 
in fact, the rules given by dietists for early life shculd 
be carried out through the entire period of childhood to 
adult life, and, indeed, many of the suggestions may be 
followed with benefit even then. 


r 
The Most Common Fault in Reading. 


By CAROLINE B. LERow. 


Certain faults universally characterize the reading of 
the average pupil. These are the omission, insertion, 
transposition, and repetition of words ; stumbling upon 
words, as we call the futile attempts at utterance which 
cause the pupil to repeat the first syllable of the word ; 
lack of distinct articulation; lack of pause, both gram- 
matical and rhetorical ; lack of inflection ; lack of em- 
phasis. No mention is made of incorrect pronuncia- 
tion of words, as that may be wholly a matter of igno- 
rance, and a mistake liable to be made even by a care- 
ful reader who encounters an unfamiliar word, Still it 
is true that a vast amount even of this sort of blunder- 
ing could be prevented by slow reading, as a great deal 
ot the trouble is caused less by ignorance than by 
haste. 

In reading aloud the first and almost the only essen- 
tial is that the eye shall keep ahead of the voice, an- 
ticipating not only the words and their pronunciation 
but the sense, in order to secure the necessary pauses, 
emphasis, and inflection. Haste wholly prevents this 
advance action of the eye. The voice sometimes falls 
upon a word before the eye has fully seen it—in the 
sense of allowing time for the meaning to be communi- 
cated to the brain—and all other blunders naturally fol- 
low. 

Nothing is more common than breathlessness in read- 
ing. ‘The Jungs are imperfectly supplied with air es- 
sential for the production of voice—caused by lack of 
proper pause for an opportunity of filling them, This 
lack of sufficient breath produces nervousness in the 
reader, and the nervousness reacting creates additional 
difficulty in breathing. Under these distressing condi- 
tions the only object of the reader is to finish as soon 
as possible, and to do this he of course hurries as much 
as possible—“ and the last state of that” pupil “Is 
worse than the first ’"—which is needless. 

Nothing is harder for the teacher of reading than to 
secure proper inflection of the voice, even when the 
sense of the words is apparently understood. Here 
again the failure may in most cases be wholly attributed 
to haste, and very few, even among teachers, under- 
stand, or at least practically realize, the scientific reason 
underlying the fact. The explanation is based upon 
the physiology of the vocal organs. ; : 

Inflection is a matter of pitch. If the voice gives 4 
falling slide upon a word the pitch of the voice is lower 
upon the end of the word than at the beginning. The 
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reverse is, of course, equally true. This change of 
pitch is due to a change in the position of the larynx, 
and consequent change in the rate of vibration of the 
vocal chords. This is as true of the strings of the 
throat as of those of the pianoforte. But time must be 
allowed for this change in the position of the larynx, 
and if haste prevents this it prevents equally of course 
the attainment of the result desired, whether it be the 
rising. falling, or circumflex slide. 

By slow reading is not meant slow utterance of 
words, which would be wholly unnatural, but pauses be- 
tween groups of words precisely as they are made in 
conversation when the speaker has a definite idea, and 
a genuine desire to communicate it. 

It is a sad fact that there is no royal road to any kind 
of learning, and in this direction, as in all others, it is 
only by infinite patience, infinite drill, and almost infi- 
nite time, that any improvement can be brought about. 
The drili must be at first wholly mechanical, as thus: 

Teacher.—Fill your lungs and read with your eye to 
the first pause. Notice before you begin what word is 
emphatic. 

Pupil.—* Who, then, was this Cesar ”’— 

Teacher-—Pause, take breath again, read to the end 
of the sentence before you read aloud. 

Pupil.——* who stood upon the bank of the stream ?” 

Teacher.—F ill your lungs. Read half of the next sen- 
tence. Think what it means. Notice what words are 
emphatic. Begin. 

Pupil_—* A traitor, bringing war and pestilence—” 

Teacher.—Fill again. Lock over the rest of the sen- 
tence. 

Pupil.—* into the heart of that peaceful and prosper- 
ous country.” 

Teacher.—Fill your lungs. While you are doing it 
read the whole of the next sentence. 

Pupil— No wonder that he paused.” 

Teacher.—Fill your lungs. Look through half of the 
next sentence. 

Pupil—*“ No wonder if his imagination wrought upon 
by his conscience—”’ 

Teacher.—Pause, Take breath. Look ahead. Go 
on. 
Pupil——“he had beheld blood instead of water, and 
heard groans instead of murmurs.” 

And soon, Andsoon. And so on. 

True, this is not reading any more than a scaffolding 
is a house, but it is the essential preparation for all in- 
telligent reading which is the vocal expression of 
thought. There can be no assimilation of the thought 
except through allowing time for the eye to grasp the 
meaning of words. There can be no vocal expres- 
sion of the thought except through allowing time for 
the muscles to act naturally and adequately. 

In walking the eye anticipates the curbstone before 
the feet reach it, and the crossing is made safely. In 
vocal walking over a line of print instead of a block of 
pavement, if the eye can in the same way anticipate the 
advancement is accurate and satisfactory. Safety in 
both forms of progress depends upon foresight and care, 
both of which require a certain amount of time. It is 
aa man who hurries who is most liable to stumble and 

all. 

And the drill specified, slow and tedious as it must be 
to teacher and to pupil alike, does inevitably result in 
improvement, and sometimes in a surprisingly short 
time. The pupil compelled to breathe, to notice, to 
think, constantly reminded to do these things, forms at 
last the habit of doing them. His intelligence awakes, 
he sees the connection between cause and effect ; he 
comprehends the reason for things and after a while in- 
Sstinctively works in the right rather than in the wrong 
way. 

The keynote of all instruction in the noble science of 
elocution is, Read slowly. The pity of it ! that so much 
of this elementary and purely mechanical drill should 
be required among the advanced pupils of our grammar 
and high schools, because so greatly neglected in the 
lower grades. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Spelling and Grammar. 


From a lecture before the Brooklyn Ethical Association, by Nelson J. 
Gates, of the Brooklyn board of education. 

The crying need of scientific reform is to be found in 
a branch of learning we call spelling. It is patent to all 
that nearly a fourth of the first ten years of school life 
is devoted to an attempt to learn to spell correctly, an 
attempt that is seldom more than half successful. 

The number of words used in the English language 
has grown in the last fifty years from 65,000 to over 
300,000. If the authority for the absurd combination 
of letters, say in twenty five per cent. of these words, 
had any justification in reason, the case would be dif- 
ferent, 

There can be no pretense of reward for the tax im- 
posed on the memory in this long and weary study 
which ends in partial failure. It docs not discipline the 
mind nor add one iota to the fund of acquired knowl- 
edge, for the memory is charged with ten thousand 
items of unrelated facts assumed without ru!e or reason. 
This much cannot be said of any other study presented 
to the humanmind. It standsas the monumental crime 
against scientific thought and scientific reasoning. 
Neither philology nor etymology can justify such bar- 
barity in the name of literature, nor such cruelty to 
human animals in the name of education. When the 
young applicant for an appointment at West Point has, 
by dint of coaching, run the gauntlet of an examination 
in spelling, he has conquered a morestubborn and more 
resourceful enemy than he is ever likely to meet in his 
military career. Spelling should be a science and nota 
mental torture. 

Letters of the alphabet and words formed therefrom 
are neither things nor ideas, they are simply the sym- 
bols of ideas. ‘They have, or ought to have, a fixed re- 
lation to the organs of speech which give them vocal 
expression, and letters that do not participate in this 
articulation should have no place in the word. 

Thus spelling and pronunciation would be combined 
in one art, and would be mutually helpful in perfecting 
each. To retain the present system for etymological 
reasons is to pay in patient toil a thousand times its 
value, and science in the name of humanity erters a 
thousand protests and calls for the phonetic system, 
which, if adopted, would shorten the grammar school 
course more than a year. In short, the progressive and 
scientific spirit of the age demands that our complex 
orthography be referred tothe vocal organs with power. 

The proper and correct use of language is one of the 
essentials of education, and is second to no other branch 
in importance. Yet grammar, like spelling. has not 
yielded toscientific classification. If we are to judge from 
experience, it cannot be intelligently learned from any 
system of book instruction now in use. Every attempt 
to reduce grammar to a science by elaborate classifica- 
tion and arbitrary rules, has been a failure. 

The reason is found in the fact that there is no intel- 
ligent relation between the different parts and the whole, 
the relation being an arbitrary one, resting on the au- 
thority of the best usage. It is a case in which analysis 
does not yield to synthesis, nor synthesis to analysis ; 
they are not scientifically related. 

Then how are we to learn to write and speak gram- 
matically or according to the most approved usage? 
Ot course no one will deny that a few brief rules (with 
their exceptions) may be useful, but they can be given 
by the teacher and require no book. We learn to speak 
and write correctly by speaking and writing—by repeat- 
ed trials and failures, just as we learn to walk or talk. 
We learn to write and speak grammatically by persist- 
ent practice within the language, just as we learn to 
swim by going into the water, and we can acquire neith- 
er art in any other way. It is no more absurd to at- 
tempt to swim, by analyzing first the water and then 
our blood and muscles, than it is to teach grammar by 
learning the incomprehensible conjugations and tabu- 
lations of the so-called elements of grammatical struc- 
ture. This is a weariness to the flesh and a chill to the 
true spirit of learning. It inspires truancy in boys and 
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stupidity in girls. They both hunger for something they 
can understand. We learn good grammar as we learn 
good manners, by associating with people who use it. 
Grammar was never born, but, like Topsy, it simply 
grew. The fact 1s, the correct use of language is about 
the only good thing thatis really contagious. It can be 
caught almost anywhere except in the school-room 
where the technical book is used. The book is an ef- 
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fective antiseptic. It must have been mentally vaccin- 
ated. The book should never be brought into the school, 
and teachers should handle it thoughtfully and prayer- 
fully. Leave both the spirit and the letter of grammar 
tothe spirit of observation, and you have removed a 
stumbling block from the pathway of the memory-bur- 
dened child and given him at least half a year for more 
important work. 





Table Showing Relations of Kindergarten Occupations to the School and to Life Interests, 


By Mrs. Eupora HAILMANN., 


(SEE ARTICLE ON OPPOSITE PAGE.) 
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The Kindergarten Occupations. 


By Mrs. Eupora HAILMANN 


The more I become familiar with the kindergarten 
material in its intimate and all-sided relations to human 
development, from the earliest dawnings of conscious- 
ness in infancy to the maturest achievements of indus- 
try and commerce and to the fondest aspirations of sci- 
ence and art—the more I realize these things, the more 
I esteem the ge:ius that contrived this material and re- 
lated it in organic parallelism with the needs of the 
child and man in the educational processes of self-reve- 
lacion. y 

This organic relation I have symbolized in a synopti- 
cal table for the guidance of my students. In the table 
the orange spiral indicates the centrifugal development 
of the child from a condition of practically complete 
subjection to environment into self-active control of 
environment and into the spiritual freedom of an edu- 
cated will. 

The radial lines symbolize successively the balls of 
the first gift, the sphere, cube, and cylinder of the sec- 
ond gift, the dissected cubes of the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth gifts ; the tablets, sticks, and dots. These so- 
called gifts constitute the mathematical frame work about 
which the various kindergarten occupations cluster. 
They illustrate, at the same time, the first definite ab- 
stractions of surface, line, and point, which the play work 
with these gifts enables the child to make. 

It will be noticed that in the arrangement of the radial 
lines these abstractions alternate with the rays of the 
solid gifts. This is done in order to adapt the symbol- 
ism of the table to the fact that the organic process of 
geometrical abstraction begins immediately with the 
presentation of the first gift, is intensified through the 
presentation of the second gift, and culminates during 
the play with the dissected cubes of the third gift. 

With each radial line is associated an organic curve 
proceeding from the center and sending out branches 
which bend over to meet the spiral that represents the 
developing life of the child. Each of these curves with 
its branches represents the play and work of the child 
with the respective gift and with a variety of material 
more or less closely connected with the gift in charac- 
ter and purpose. 

On the section of the spiral enclosed in the arc of 
each successive curving branch are indicated some of 
the main phases of soul development, stimulated by the 
respective occupation. 

At the margin of the table these organic curves open 
out into the various industries, occupations, arts, life 
interests, and ideals of man. 

Thus the organic curve associated with the ball im- 
plies in the play work of the child the use of ball games, 
songs, stories, and, in expanding succession, the observ- 
ing and handling of the balls aad related objects, ball 
stringing and ring games, stimulating in the child per- 
ception, developing ideas of color, number, touch, tone, 
rhythm ; quickening and guiding imagination and social 
interest ; establishing physical control and leading the 
child to tastes and interests which culminate in music, 
literature, history, and sociology, and lay the founda- 
tion of a life of devotion to duty. 

The curves. associated with the second gift—the 
sphere, cube, and cylinder—indicate games and work 
that imply the handling of the gift, the use of the sec- 
ond gift beads, clay modeling, the sand table, garden- 
ing, and the care of animals. These reveal to the child 
the fundamental facts of individuality and individual 
qualities, and lead him into the study of form, locality, 
and direction ; teach him control of environment in the 
interests of life; reach forth into commerce, agricul- 
ture, and the plastic arts, into geography and natural 
Science ; establish judgment and the respect of law. 

The constructive work introduced by the four gifts 
of the dissected cube is represented, successively, by 
the individual and group work with the third and fourth 
gifts, the advanced building with the fifth and sixth gifts 
and with games symbolizing the occupations of adult 
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life, It trains the child’s power of analysis and synthe. 
sis, his skill in applying his knowledge of number and 
form in problems involving proportion and planning, 
gives him control of material and of natural forces, lib- 
erates his creative and inventive powers, adds to his 
purpose, strength and foresight. It natufally leads the 
child to the physical sciences, to architecture, and to 
the manufacturing and engineering arts. 

Similarly, the influences associated with the work with 
the tablets in occupations that involve symmetrical de- 
signs by dictation or in free invention and, subse- 
quently, in the work of parquetry, folding, cutting and 
pasting, and brush work, develop in the child the sense 
of symmetry, skill in designing, appreciation of form 
and color in harmonious relations, neatness, and accur- 
acy. They lead to the establishment of artistic sense, 
and, in later life,to the arts of designing, inlaying, 
painting, and the like. 

Stick and ring-laying. slat work, weaving, interlacing, 
linear drawing and embroidery give to the child’s work 
definite purpose, enable him to appreciate the beauty 
of the living curve, fix him in habits of patience, perse- 
verence, and conscientiousness. They open to him 
avenues that lead to geometry, to mechanical and archi- 
tectural drawing, and to the textile industries, 

Lastly, the work with the dots in conceptional outlin- 
ing, as well as the work with the straws and papers, 
perforating, and sticks and peas, secure delicacy of 
touch, teach the child the first steps in the formation of 
ideals, impart to his purpose continuity, and to his work 
accuracy. They open to him the free fields of abstract 
thinking which is the key of insight and the tool of 
reason, 

Between the kindergarten on the one hand, however, 
and the life interests, sciences, and arts of man on the 
other, lies the school. Common sense, which is the 
fountain-head of the new education of Froebel, de- 
mands that these interests, sciences, and arts should. be 
reached on the roads on which the child has been started 
in the kindergarten. If the kindergarten is right in the 
selection of its roads, then the school must be wrong 
in the measure in which it deviates from them. On the 
other hand, if it could be shown that in order to reach 
those interests, sciences, arts, and inspirations the 
school is compelled to choose other roads, it would 
become necessary to conclude that the kindergarten 
was wrong. 

In another chart, therefore, I propose to show that 
the same radial lines which run through this kinder- 
garten chart, associated with additional curves of occu- 
pations and studies, growing more and more abstract 
and more conventional, but not on that account less or- 
ganic, will lead the child steadily, surely, and lumin- 
ously to these interests, sciences, arts, and aspirations, 
which should be the goal of both kindergarten and 
school. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Regarding bench work in wood, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between two systems nowin general use. One 
is an American modification of the Swedish sloyd. The 
other the Russian system, likewise modified. In the 
Russian system, the exercises, for the most part, are un- 
applied. That isto say, they are not embodied in finished 
models, The pupil performs any certain exercise for 
the sake of the tool skill acquired. At its completion 
he has no finished product remaining as the result of his 
labor. The sloyd, on the contrary, holds it to be de- 
sirable that the pupil's effort shall have an appreciable 
outcome obvious to himself. Each exercise in the sloyd 
work, then, is embodied in some useful article. The 
younger the pupil, the more essential becomes this ob- 
vious value of the product. So that the Swedish sys- 
tem, in its Americanized form, seems peculiarly adapted 
to the elementary school, while an extension of it would 
not be out of place in the high school. The Russian 
system, in which the pupil works with a self-calculating 
purpose as distinguished from the spontaneity of the 
earlier work, is most serviceable at a later stage. 


i 
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New Light on the Brain. 


By S. MILLINGTON MILLER. 
(CONTINUED.) 


With equal rapidity a message flashes across the short 
intervening space to the hand center of motion and ever 
so much quicker than the wind thecommand flies down 
through neck and shoulder and arm to your hand, “ drop 
that coal.” It is done, and though your fingers tingle 
for some time, there has been no material destruction 
of your flesh. 

By reference to the illustration these functions of the 
brain may be located. The broad, wavy black line run- 
ning aimost vertically represents the “fissure of Ro- 
lando,” which is the great motor axis of the brain. It 
crosses all the various motor points of action in the 
brain. (Fig. 8B.) 

It was by the vivisection of the brain of the monkey 
and the dog that the existence of these phenomena of 
the human brain were first suggested. By electric ex- 
Citation of the exposed surfaces of the brain of these an- 
imals it was learned that touching a certain portion uf 
brain tissue with the pole of the battery produced action 
in a well defined portion of the body. It was found 
that the motor centers in the human brain are almost 
identically the same as regards location as those in the 
brain of the dog and monkey. 

It ought to be well-known, in view of all that has 
been said against vivisection, that animals thus oper- 
ated upon are as tenderly adjusted and as carefully 
etherized as the millionaire’s daughter under operation, 
and that just as much watchful care is exercised to 
mitigate suffering and to hasten the animal’s recovery. 
And in the next place, operations upon the brain ate 
almost absolutely painless. 


SLEEP. 


The endless activity of the sense centers and those 
of intellection during the waking hours gives rise to a 
natural weariness or exhaustion, and sleep comes on. In 
other words, sound sleep is a word employed to 
describe a universal condition of inactivity or inhibition 
in which all the centers of the brain participate. As 
the fibrillar connections of these various centers are 
simply conductors and not originators, they naturally 
participate in the same repose. The brain being com- 
posed, as already described, of an endless number of 
centers where various functions are performed, it natur- 
ally follows that sound and healthy sleep should affect 
all portions of the brain equally and this is the case. 

Sleep, in a general sense, is the culmination of a daily 
thythm. Specifically and properly it intervenes when 
the stimuli of sensations from the outer world cease. 

Striimpell in his Archives relates the case of a boy 
whose one eye and one ear were his only avenues of 
communication with the outer world of sense, When 
the eye was covered with a bandage and the ear 
plugged with cotton he went to sleep with the regularity 
of amachine. But he awoke irrespective of the with- 
drawal of the bandage and the removal of the cotton. 
All of which goes to prove that sleep isa normal rhythm 
and that it ends with its proper period of brain and 
body cell-rejuvenation. 

Hibernation in mammals is marked by the same 
slowing of all the vital processes as is present in sleep. 

In birds this rhythm of s/eep corresponds with the 
daily succession of darkness and light, and is so closely 
bound up with this solar periodicity that feathered 
creatures are put to sleep by artificial darkness, such 
as eclipses, etc., and are equally well awakened by 
false dawns. 

In the case of beasts of prey the usual condition of 
affairs would appear to be so far modified that they 
sleep during the day and are most expressly wakeful and 
watchful at night. The mecessity of securing their food 
at night has given rise to the unnatural Aadit of sleeping 
by day. 

Locally, sleep 1s an intense expression of ce//-weari- 
ness, of fatigue. The nuclei of the gray matter cells of 
the cortex become loaded with the waste and poisonous 
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Fic. 9A:—Two sections, A and B, from the first thoracic spinal 
ganglion of a cat. B is from the ganglion which had been 
electrically stimulated through its nerve for five hours. A, 
from the corresponding resting ganglion. The shrinkage of 
the structures connected with the stimulated cells is the most 
marked general change. V, nucleus ; WV.S., nucleus of the 
capsule; V, vacuole, X 500 diameters. (Hodge.) 





products of exercise and activity, And it is during 
normal sleep that they are refreshed and energized 
and again ready for the prcper performance of their 
functions. (See Fig. 9A.) 


The readiness with which awakening comes as a re- 


sult of external stimuli is no criterion of the measure of 
this recuperative process in cells. Foraslight external 
stimulus of sense will awaken the sleeper after two 
hours repose. Whereas at least four hours of sleep 1s 
needed for proper cell refreshment. 


Mosso has been able to induce sleep (the symptom 


of fatigue), in a refreshed dog by injecting into its veins 
the blood of a tired dog. And Maggiori and Wedensky 
have shown by numerous experiments that fatigue is a 
poison similar to and of equal deadliness with Curare 
in which Indians dip their arrow heads.) 


Professor Krohn, of the University of Illinois, finds 


that mental fatigue induces bodily fatigue and that 
school children have far less bodily muscular power 
after than before an annual examination. (See Appendix.) 


Nerve and brain cells succumb to extreme fatigue 


much more reluctantly than muscle-cells. But when 
thoroughly under its influence the vital forces are far 
more rapidly disintegrated than by starvation. 


DREAMS. 
This expression merely indicates that while the sense 


centers are fatigued, or rather temporarily inhibited, the 
higher centers of intellection, though doubtless equally 
fatigued, are still carrying on an independent series of 
processes irrespective entirely of the outer world. This 
is, of course, an unhealthy phenomena of these higher 
centers, and dependent altogether upon some anomalous 
condition of things such as disturbance of the circulation 
or nutrition or something of the kind. As the will has 
its domicile in some of these centers its action, even in 
sleep, upon the motor centers gives rise to restless 
movements of the body or members. 


(TO BE CONTINUED,) 
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Letters. 


The Morning’s Bible-Reading. 


While the settlement of such questions as “Shall the 
Bible be used as a text-book?” is pending, its use in 
the morning exercises is one of the binding regulations 
in the majority of school manuals. One of these books 
lying before me states: “A portion of the Bible shall 
be read by each teacher at the beginning of the morning 
session, without question or comment.” 


Bound by the rule to read, and equally bound not to 
excite the interest or attention by questions or explan- 
ations, the average teacher opens the Bible mechan- 
ically to some “safe” passage and reads to a school 
whose “order” is perfect but whose thought is else- 
where. Again and again have I been in schools num- 
bering forty or more, where, to all appearances, not one 
child listened to the reading. Such a use of the Scrip- 
tures is, on the face of it a failure—a failure to create 
spiritual feelings, a failure to teach ethical lessons and 
a failure to inculcate in the children a desire for greater 
Bible knowledge. 

Now since the Bible zs in the schools it devolves upon 
the individual teachers to see that its use is a success 
along these lines. The suggestions which follow can 
not possibly touch upon the creed of any teacher or 
pupil, and are offered only that the purpose of the 
morning Bible-reading may be accomplished. 

_ With the gaining of interested attention as the imme- 
diate motive, let the teacher select each morning’s pas- 
sage beforehand, not that she may find the place quickly 
when the last sound of the bell comes, but that it may 
be suited to the age and experience of the pupils. 

In a certain sixth grade where the teacher had 
aroused great interest in the study of Asia, the morning 
exercises were absolutely meaningless, Convinced that 
this fostered inattention to say nothing of greater evils, 
the teacher prepared for the next morning carefully, 


When the time came she read briefly from Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Isaiah concerning Cyrus. At the word 
“ Persia’ the wandering or downcast eyes were fixed 
on the teacher, and throughout it was evident that 
minds were busy. 

And thus we all might correlate our scripture texts 
with the geography or history subjects. For example 
the study of Egypt calls for the story of Joseph and of 
Moses, that of Greece for Paul’s address to “ Ye men of 
Athens.” The pupils will soon no longer look upon 
the devotional time as one does the moments between 
his arrival at the station and the departure of his train ! 

Having developed an attitude of expectation in the 
pupils it is easy to go on giving—one day the story 
of Abraham’s sublime faith, another the poetic descrip- 
tion of old age as found in Ecclesiastes. 

In one school recently, it happened in a reading 
period that the true distinction between prose and 
poetry was shown the children, The next morning two 
passages were read, one from Acts, one from Proverbs. 
The latter was read with particular reference to the 
meter. A little girl, perhaps eight years old, enthusi- 
astically exclaimed, ‘ Why, one of those is poetry and 
one’s prose!” Another in the same class timidly said 
one morning, “ Miss , don’t you think Daniel was 
a real brave boy?” Obedient to commands the teacher 
had made no comments, had asked for no opinions. 

I could relate many similar instances equally pertin- 
ent, but these seem sufficient to prove the point—that 
careful preparation on the part of the teacher will 
create an earnest interest in the Bible reading. One 
class is in my mind now whose souls were stirred by 
the simple reverent reading of the first chapter of 
Joshua where the sentiment, “ Only be thou strong and 
very courageous” occurs in substance several times. 

Why may we not give each day some concept of 
truth, of unselfishness, of bravery? We owe more to 
our pupils than the thoughtless word-reading of which 
even the best of us have been guilty. Let there bea 
trial of these plans; their results will be far-reaching 
and good past finding out. Grace A. ROBARTS, 

HEATH SCHOOL, Brookline, Mass, 
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Editorial Notes. 





“Lead your pupils to self-reliance through self-ac- 
tivity in the service of the true, the beautiful, and the 
good.” These words of the great Diesterweg need be 
recalled again and again. There are but few teachers 
who follow this principle throughout. Instead of hav- 
ing the children discover a truth or a new procedure 
themselves, or instead of letting them carry out some 
suitable enterprise without any help, things are simply 
jammed into them or are thought out and done for 
them. There is still altogether too much of leading- 
strings and too much uniforming. The children are not 
given enough room for self-development. No wonder 
that in many pupils there are to be found nothing but 
more or less strong impresses of the teacher ; original- 
ity and individuality cannot develop under such a sys- 
tem. Only through self-activity can the pupil attain to 
self-reliance, and without self reliance there can be no 
character, Hence if you aim to form character incite 
your pupils to persistent self-activity. Get their minds 
and hands to work ! 





To judge from letters received in the past few weeks, 
quite a number of teachers will go abroad this year. 
Some will attend the summer schools in England and 
Scotland and later visit the continent for the study of 
pedagogics and psychology and the observation of edu- 
cational practice. THE JouRNAL has been asked for 
suggestions as to where to go to derive the greatest 
benefit from such a tour of investigation. Only a few 
circulars of European summer schools for teachers have 
been received thus far and it is extremely hazardous to 
give reliable information relative to the attractions in 
this field. A note of the summer courses at Jena and 
Edinburgh, and an announcement of the international 
congress on psychology at Vienna has already been 
pub.ished in THE JouRNAL. 

The question where to go for the study of theoretical 
and practical pedagogics will be briefly answered if 
correspondents wi!| definitely state just what particular 
thing they wish tosee or study. It will then be less trying 
togivea preciseanswer. The following brief suggestions 
may be of assistance to some of our interrogators : 


The work of Dr. Isaac Sharpless on “ English Edu- 
cation,” together with the preface of Dr. Harris, is a 
fair answer to the question, ‘“‘ What is there to be learned 
in England?” The author says: “In no country has 
there been a more radical improvement in any score cf 
years; while wise education, rigidly enforced, has he!d 
all that has been gained. There is much for Americans 
to learn, both to avoid and to copy, from this pro- 
gress.” 

A number of correspondents would like to know 
whether to go to France or to Germany for the study of 
pedagogics. Generally speaking France is far behind 
Germany in matters pedagogical. One passage in a 
work by Mr. Henri Marion, one of the most eminent of 
French educationists, is significant in this connection, 
He advises French teachers not to addiess their ques- 
tions to individual pupils, but to the whole class, and 
greatly praises the practice he found in German schools. 
His surprise at the superiority of the German school- 
master in this matter strikes one as about as funny as 
would the joy of a man who, for the first- time in ‘his 
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life, hears an axiom of whose existence he was not aware. 
In France, drill in school exercises has been highly de- 
veloped, more highly probably than anywhere else: in 
fact, the French teachers can truthfully say: “ Vous 
avons mécanisé Teducation” Educational practice 
there has been over-regulated, smacks too much of 
clock-work. The sharp eye of a student thoroughly 
trained in philosophic pedagogics will detect many 
clever devices that might be transferred with advantage 
to ourshores, But one who wishes to see independent ap- 
plication of well-digested foundation principles, one who 
wishes to observe truly artistic werk, will have to search 
pretty closely to discover it. There are some things, 
however, which the French pedagogy of the present has 
reasons to be proud of. These will be mentioned ina 
later number. As to Germany, no student of compara- 
tive pedagogics should fail to read Dr. Seeley’s new book 
on “The German School System.” There most of the 
questions relating to the status of theoretical and prac- 
tical pedagogics are fully answered. 

What has been said here of France and Germany is, 
of course, to be taken only as a most general answer to 
questions that have come to us. Any discussions of 
the topics touched upon are welcome. The “Letters” 
columns of THE JOURNAL are open for free exchange of 
opinions to all who have something of value to offer. 


The Buffalo Meeting. 


The plans for the great annual gathering of the Na- 
tional Educational Association at Buffalo are being 
raplidy shaped. THE JouRNAL will give early information 
so that every one who thinks of attending can make up his 
mind definitely. We do not intend here to speak of the 
wisdom of selecting Buffalo as the place of meeting ; in 
many ways it is an ideal place ; it has advantages over 
many cities in facilities of approach and in its abun- 
dance of hotels. 

The aim should be to make it a large meeting ; this part 
is what Buffalo must do, and if it does not it will be held 
to a strict account. 

First, there is no small honor attachcd to this annual 
gathering ; it brings together a body of the most highly 
educated people in the nation. It is afar more honorable 
body than those which will assemble to scramble and 
shout over the nominations for the next occupancy of 
the White House. Of this honor Buffalo is probably 
duly sensible. 

Second, the 20,000 who will assemble will spend not 
less than $500,000 in the hotels, stores, and cars of the 
city ; it is probable this expenditure will reach to $1,- 
000,000. 

Now what Buffalo is going to do on her side is a mat- 
ter of keen expectation. We suggest: 

1. She should offer halls and offices free for the use of 
the association. 

2. She should plan to have a good many excur:ions 
at low rates. 

3. She should offer low rates at her hotels and board- 
ing-houses, 

4. She should encourage the exhibition of educational 
materials and appliances, offering halls free or at merely 
nominal expense. 

To have $1,000,000 poured into her coffers, the hotels, 
boarding-houses, stores, etc., can well afford to raise by 
subscription whatever sum may be needed by an execu- 
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tive committee of her citizens to do the needful thing 
in the way of welcoming and entertaining the coming 
guests. Not to spend considerable money through the 
educational journals to tell the teacher of the attentions 
that await them in Buffalo will be a penny-saving oper- 
ation. 

Especially should she encourage publishers to make 
an exhibit of educational materials; Buffalo should put 
every facility at their disposal. Publishers of school 
and educational! books often feel that they live only to 
be fleeced, when such meetings are held. 

Let Buffalo determine to do every thing possible to aid 
those who are aiming to render this meeting attractive, 
and let her not ask, “ What is this worth to me?”’ 

These points are respectfully submitted to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Buffalo. Denver made woeful 
mistakes (?) that will not easily be forgotten. Buffalo 
can easily avoid them. 





The Horace Mann Centennial will be a great affair, and all 
teachers in and around New York should not fail to take part. 
The exercises will be held in the hall of the Normal College at 
8 P.M. May 4. Addresses of welcome will be given by Mayor 
Strong and President Maclay, of the Board of Education. The 
speakers of the evening will be Dr. W. T. Harris, Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, State Superintendent Skinner and President Backus, of 
Packer Institute. Music will be furnished by the Normal College 
Glee Club, and the C.C. N Y. Glee Club. Tickets may be ob- 
tained by application at the Normal College. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


It is reported that the majority of the delegates to the Chicago 
(Democratic) convention may be pledged to the free coinage of 
silver. Maceo drives one of the crack Spanish batallions to 
the coast. The Marquis Yamagata visits Grant’s tomb.—— 
Buluwayo is said to be surrounded ; a large force of troops will be 
required to put down the Matabele and restore order. ——It is 
said that Premier Bowell, of Canada, will soon retire and be suc- 
ceeded by Sir Charles Tupper.——The attempt of a syndicate to 
get one hundred acres of Central park, N. Y., arouses indigna- 
tion. The promoters of the Cape Town exhibition hope that 
Americans will assist in it.——The Greater New York bill has 
again passed both branches of the legislature. ——Gov. Morton 
signs the bill compelling railroads to carry bicycles free as baggage. 














Note. 


The interesting article by Miss Mabel Ellery Adams on 
‘ Arithmetic: A Memory” will be concluded in THE JOURNAL 
next week, 


Austin Abbott, LL.D., dean of the faculty of the University of 
the City of New York, died this week. He was ill about ten 
weeks principally with a disease of the kidneys. 


Dr. Abbott was born in Boston on Dec. 18, 183. He was the second 
son of Jacob Abbott, the educator and author, and nephew of John Stephens 
Cabot Abbott, the historian. He was a brother of Benjamin Abbott, 
writer on !aw ; of the Rev. Dr. Lyman A .bott, pastor of Plymouth Church, 
and of the Kev. Dr. Edward Abbott, editor of the Literary World, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Dr. Abbott was graduated at the University of the City of 
New York in the class of ’51. He was admitted to the bar in the following 
year and entered mto partnership with his e'der brother, Benjamin, and 
co-operated with him in preparing legal compilations of great value to the 
Profession. As joint author with his brothers Lyman and Benjamin he 
wrote two novels, ‘‘Cone-Cut Corners” and *' Matthew Caraby.” With 
Benjamin also he began the publication of ‘* Abbott’s Digest” and 
‘Abbott's Forms.” He was the author of aseries of books on the Methods 
of Civil Procedure adopted as statute text-books for use 1n all parts of the 
country. He received the degree of LL.D. from the University of the 
City of New York in 1886. In 1891 he was called to the University Law 


school, where he had the chair of pleading equity and evidence. He wasof 
counsel for the prosecution in the Guiteau case. 
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Training School Requirements. 


ALBANY, N, Y.—State Supt. Chas. R. Skinner has just pre- 
scribed regulations to govern teachers’ training schools and 
classes. The law requires, as THE JOURNAL explained some- 
time ago, that beginning in 1897 teachers must present diplomas 
of training schools approved by the state department. 

Candidates for such a class must be at least 17 years of age at 
the time of entrance. Before admission they must hold as a 
minimum qualification a diploma of graduation from a high 
school or an academy having a course of study approved by the 
state superintendent, or a diploma from an institution of equal or 
higher rank approved by the same authority as provided under 
the law. Additional qualifications may be prescribed by boards 
of education, 

The school year is divided into two terms, but no school year 
shall consist of more than forty weeks The compensation al- 
lowed institutions for the instruction will be at the rate of $1 for 
each week's instruction foreach member. At least four hours 
every school day must be occupied in study, or in instruction on 
the topics laid down in the course of study, or in the obs.rvation 
of model teaching, or in practice work. 

The course of study designed is intended as a minimum to 
meet the requirements of the law. The subjects designated 
shall be completed in not less than 450 hours. The number of 
hours to be devoted to each subject shall be determined by the 
local superintendent of schools. The number of hours placed 
opposite the several subjects is to be regarded as suggestive only 
and as indicative of their relative value. The minimum course 
= study in teachers’ training schools or classes in cities 1s as fol- 

ows: 

Psychology and principles of education, 90 hours; history of 
education, 30 hours; school management, 20 hours ; methods in 
mathematics, 40 hours; nature study and psychology and hy- 
giene, 40 hours ; reading, spelling, and phonics, 30 hours; lan- 
guage, composition, and grammar, 40 hours; geography, 30 
hours ; form study and drawing, 40 hours; history, civics, and 
school law, 30 hours; physical culture with methods, 40 hours ; 
music, 20 hours. 

The department of public instruction will, on application of the 
local superintendent of schools, furnish special examinations in 
the several subjects prescribed in the course of study, in order 
that the members of the training school or class may become 
eligible to appointment to schools in this state other than of 
their own city. Such examinations shall begin on the third 
Thursday of January and on the second Wednesday of June. 

Members of training schools or classes who attain a standing 
of 75 per cent. in the several subjects in which they reexclaimed 
will receive a training class certificate, 


University Extensfon in Germany. 


Dr. Ernst Riess, of Baltimore, in an interesting article in The 
Citizen on “* University Extension in Hamburg,” shows that the 
free city of Hamburg has for a number of years provided means 
of cultur for even its poorest inhabitants. In 1882 the “ Aka- 
demisches Gymnasium,” an institution which was founded to 
serve as an intermediary between school and university, was 
abolished by law. Then the rulers or Hamburg resolved to use 
the laboratories and collections belonging to it, in connection 
with other educational institutions of the state, toward spreading 
culture and knowledge among the people of Hamburg and the 
neighboring cities. A bill ordained that the directors of the bo- 
tanical gardens, the observatory, the museums of decorative arts 
and natural history, and of the chemical and physical laboratories 
and the picture gallery, shou!d be obl ged to give public and pri- 
vate lectures. ‘Lhe sum of 12,000 marks ($3.0.0) was set aside 
annually for lectures on history, philosophy, literature, linguistics, 
political economy, mathematics, meteorology, etc. These lec- 
tures are open to all adults, and no admission tee is charged. 
For the private courses the smal: fee of $1.25 per term may be 
charged for one hour's instruction weekly. As there are two 
terms, the price of tuition for two hours a week for one year 
would cost $5.00. Even this modest sum is rarely exacted. 
Practice in laboratory work costs from $25 to $41 per year. 

While this plan is arranged to meet the wants of those wishing 
to gain knowledge ard culture, special courses are provided for 
teachers who wish to fit themselves for an examination which 
shall qualify them to teach in schools of a higher grade. 

Lately theology, foreign literature, and music have been added 
to the list uf subjects. A general outline of a three years’ course 
has been made, in which each lecturer will give a survey of his 
special field in a series of courses which cover six terms. 

Mr. Riess, does not have official data as to attendance, but he 
has been privately informed that a large proportion of the attend- 
ance is made up of school teachers, ‘Lhe course on Dickens had 
98 students, and lectures on modern history in 1884 drew to- 
getter an audience of two hundred. These lectures says Dr. 
Riess, exercise a beneficent influence toward elevating mind, a 
thing very much needed in acity whose commercial interests 
predominate as largely as they doin the commercial center of the 
European continent. For one fielc, at least, that of decorative 
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art, a visible proof exists in the revival of these handicrafts among 
the tradesmen of Hamburg, and the increasing demand for a 
really artictic decoration of interiors among all classes of the pop- 
ulation, 


New York’s Arbor Day. 


ALBANY, N, Y.—Arbor day will be observed throughout the 
state on May 8 _ It was established in this state in 1888 by 
Statutory enactment which reads as follows: 

SECTION 1. The Friday following the first day of May in each year shall 
hereafter be known throughout this state as Arbor day 

§ 2. It shall be the duty of the authorities of every public school in this 
state, to assemble the scholars in their charge on that day in the school 
building, or elsewhere, as they may deem proper, and to provide for and 
conduct, under the general supervision of the city superintendent or the 
school commissioner, or other chief officers having the general oversight of 
the public schools in each city or district, such exercises as shall tend to 
encourage the planting, protection, and preservation of trees and shrubs, 
and an acquaintance with the best methods to be adopted to accomplish 
suck results, 

§ 3. The state superintendent of public instruction shall have power to 
prescribe from time to time, in writing, a course of exercises and instruction 
in the subject hereinbefore mentioned, which shall be adopted and observed 
by the pubiic school authorities on Arbor day, and upon receipt of copies 
of such course, sufficient in number to supply all the schools under their 
supervision, the school commissioner or city superintendent aforesaid, shall 
promptly provide each of the schools under his or their charge with a copy 
and cause it to be adopted and observed. 

§ 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 

State Supt Skinner has issued an “ Arbor Day Annual,” that 
will be highly valued by the teachers of the state It contains 
letters from Governor Levi P. Morton and Hon. J, Sterling Mor- 
ton, the founder of Arbor day, suggestions for programs, speci- 
men programs, recitations and songs appropriate for Arbor day 
programs, etc. 

TO HONOR HORACE MANN, 


Dr. Skinner refers in this “ Annual” also to the Horace Mann 
Centennial. He says: 

Public attention is invited to the fact that May 4, 1896, will be the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Horace Mann, whose life was un- 
selfishly devoted to educational work. He was a friend of the common 
schools and a promoter of public education. His name is an inspiration to 
all who love the schools, It is recommended that this anniversary be given 
public recognition in all the schools of the state by such appropriate exercises 
as may be arranged. Certainly every school-house should display the na- 
tional flag on that day in honor of Horace Mann. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAMS, 

The following suggestions as to programs and planting of trees 
are given : 

1. Make programs long enough to admit of pleasurable variety ; but not 
too long lest interest in the exercises may flag. 

2. Have as many children as possible from the different grades to take 
part in the exercises. 

3- Havea place in the program for an essay or talk on the beauty, util- 
ity, and peculiar habits of the trees to be planted. 

4. Interest the patrons of theschools in attending the A:bor day exercises, 
and encourage the children to plant trees, vines, or shrubs at their homes. 

5. Have short talks by some of the school officers or other prominent 
residents of the district. 

6. Give especial attenting to the committing to memory by the children 
of selections on nature and patriotism. 

7. Have children learn for that day some one of our national sungs. 

8. Do not plant trees too near the school building. 

9. Have holes for trees made large and'partly filied with a good loam 
several days before Arbor day. 

10, When planting trees use great care to see that none of the roots are 
doubled up. 

11, When placing soil over the roots see that it is properly packed. 

13. Appoint a committee ol pupils to take charge of trees planted and to 
see that they are watered and cared for during the year. 


Horace Mann Centennial. 


The time of the institute of the principals and teachers of the 
public schools of Houston, Texas, to be held May 2, is to be de- 
voted to a discussion of the life and educational services of 
Horace Mann, and to a brief review ot the institute work of the 
current scholastic year. Supt. W.S. Sutton has issued a circular 
contain‘ng study-hints and material for preparation, from which 
we reprint the following : 

1. Give a brief biographical sketch of Horace Mann. 

2. Show that Horace Mann’s experiences in his vouth an! his 
manhood illustrate the doctrine, ‘‘ Wuatsoever one soweth that 
shall he also reap.” 

3. Name four necessary qualifications for educational work 
and leadership possesed by Horace Mann. 

4. Give a brief account of the controversy between Horace 
Mann and the thirty-one schoolmasters cf Boston. What were 
the four points of criticism most strongly urged by the thirty-one 
against Mann? In the controversy who was right ? ; 

5. State five great results achieved by Horace Mann while he 
was secretary of the Massachusetts board of education. 

6. Why did he abandon educational work for a time, and why 
did he not make his withdrawal permanent ? 

7. Tell something of his trials and his triumphs in Ohio. : 

8. What means did he employ to stimulate and educate public 
sentiment in Massachusetts? Could the same means be profit- 
ably employed now in Massachusetts and Texas ? 

g. One who knew Horace Mann well says: “ The secret of Mr. 
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Mann’s true greatness—and he was truly great—lay in that one 
thing, his uvselfishness.” Give some examples of Mann’s unsel- 
fishness, and tell how the legislature of his native state in some 
degree rewarded him. 

10, Discuss: Horace Mann’s influence upon education in 
America and in Europe. 

Horace Mann’s spirit was receptive. His patriotism was never 
questioned, but it was of that exalted character that sought to 
improve the American school by the introduction of every wise 
and practical idea, no matter in what age or in what country the 
idea might have been born. He comprehended with remarkable 
clearness and fullness the fact that the principles of education do 
not depend upon soil or climate, upon latitude or longitude. but 
that they are the same in all lands and all ages. This accounts 
for his willingness to learn from the people of the Old World, and 
for the benefits he derived from visiting European schools, where 
he found some things he could commend and other things he 
cculd not endorse. Conc: rning the attentive and vigorous pupils 
in the schools of Scotland, he writes : “I do not exaggerate when 
I say that the most active and lively schools I have even seen in 
the United States must be regarded as dormitories, if compared 
with the fervid life of the Scotch schools; and by the side of 
theirs our pupils would seem to be hibernating animals just 
emerging from the torpid state. It is certainly within bounds 
to say that there were six times as many questions put and an- 
swers given in the same space of time as | ever heard put and 
given in any school in our own country.” (When are the pupils 
of a class in a properly attentive state? Should they be either 
excited or indifferent ?) 

Of the Prussian and Saxon schools he wrote in his famous 
seventh annual report : 

“On reviewing a period of six weeks, the greater part of which 
I spent in visiting schools in Prussia and in Saxony, entering the 
schools to hear the first recitation in the morning, and remaining 
until the last was completed at night, I call to mind three things 
about which I cannot be mistaken. I never saw a teacher hear- 
ing a lesson of any kind (excepting a reading or spelling lesson) 
with a book in his hand. I never saw a teacher sitting while 
hearing a recitation. Though I saw hundreds of schools, and 
tens of thousands of pupils, 1 never saw.one child undergoing 
punishment or arraigned for misconduct. I never saw one child 
in tears from having been punished, or from fear of being pun- 
ished, The teacher mingles with the class, having his whole 
library in his head. having prepared his questions beforehand. 
He asked them before naming the scholar who is to give the an- 
swer, so that all the children are alert; he adjusts them to the 
capacity of the pupil, encourages him and aids him in finding 
the answers, shames the one for his ignorance, congratulates the 
other for the correctness of his thought, maintains among all ac- 
tivity of mind and interest in study. 

“With such preparation and such superiority, he exercises 
above all moral discip ‘ine ; order is assured by the confidence and 
respect the children have for him, and, although he has theoret- 
ically the right to inflict corporal punisement, he has no need of 
resorting to it.... In Prussia and in Saxony, as well as in 
Scotland, the power of commanding and retaining the attention 
ts held to be a sine qua non 2 a teacher's qualifications. lf he 
has not talent, skill, vivacity, or resource of anecdote and uit 
sufficient to arouse and retain the attention of his pupils during 
the accustomed period of recitation, he is deemed to have mis- 
taken his calling, and receives a significant hint to change his vo- 
cation.” 

At the end of his book, “ The Work and Writings of Horace 
Mann,” the Frenchman, M. J. Ganfres, makes this confession : 
“We must learn from this foreigner, what indeed our own his- 
tory teaches, that a man is a power.” Felix Pecaut, another 
Frenchman, adds: “ It is indeed the impression left by the story 
of this noble life. Horace Mann undertook to realize the grand 
thought that Pestalozzi, a plain man, had conceived ; to make of 
every child of the peopie a man, to construct the entire city with 
living stones, He succe ded as far as it is given to a single mau 
to succeed. Tnis skilled jurist, this statesman of positive views, 
this popular orator, became an apostle, became a practical edu- 
cator; in him the citizen, the prophet, the schoolmaster were 
united.” 

In the last address he delivered Horace Mann disclosed the 
dominating, spiritual element of his character in these eloquent 
words: “I pant, { yearn, for another warfare in bebalf of mght 
in hostility to wrong, where, without furlough, and without go ng 
into winter quarters, I would enlist for another fifty years cam- 
paign and fight it out for the glory of God and the welfare of 
men.” 





The American Medical Congress 

Will convene at Atlanta, Ga., May sth to 8th. This convention will be 
largely attended from the Eastern and New Englandstates. The Southern 
Railway, ‘‘ Piedmont Air Line,” is the direct line from the East to Atlanta, 
making the trip from New York in less than 24 hours. Solid Pullman 
Vestibule Train of Dining and Sleeping Cars New York to Atlanta. The 
low rate of one and one-third fare for the round trip has been made for the 
occasion. For further information call on or address the Eastern Office of 
the Southern Railway, 271 Broadway. 
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Common School a Divine Inspiration. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa,—At the last of his series of lectures on 
“ Educational Methods,” Col. Parker said : 

«The ideal school is an ideal community, an embryonic democracy. 
A child enters such a school ; he is a citizen to all intents and purposes ; 
he is to adjust himself to an ideal state of society ; he is to assist in the 
government of the school ; he is to feel that heis a prominent factor in the 
work of the school, he is not there to get knowledge, but to learn to live. 
the social factor is the highest factor of all education, it dominates every 
other factor, even subject, method, and teacher. 


“The rich and poor should be in the same school, for this is the only 
way in which the great question of labor and capital can be possibly solved. 
Children whose parents belong to all the religious sects should be educated 
together ; there is no objection to any religion, but there is a profound o > 
jection to the segregation of children in classes. One of the worst features 
in our common schools in this country m the inclination of rich people to 
send their children to priva’e schools. All nationalities should be in the 
same school, for this is the only way they can blend and melt into one so- 
ciety: which represents American liberty. 


‘No child can be educated at home for the simple reason he has little or 
no moral or religious work to do there. Children cannot be educated in 
private schools in the highest sense. Private schools have been a great ne- 
cessity, but the public schools should be made so good, so efficient, that no 
parent should hesitate to send his children to them. 


‘*The common school of the United States is the most divine institution 
on earth; it is the one place ia which all children can practice from day to 
day a moral or religious life. Morality consists in planning what one can 
do for humanity—ethics in executing the plan. Order is the limitation of 
personal and community knowledge to educative work. Each little citizen 
should have a prominert part in deciding the best kind of order for execu- 
tive work; in other words, the child should feel the necessity for order. 
The schoo! is society shaping itself.” 


An Active Educational Club. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The meetings held during the winter at 
the normal school, under the auspices of the Educational Club, 
have been particularly successful. 

The existence of this club is due to Dr. Brooks, the superin- 
tendent of schools, and Mr. Cliff, the principal of the normal 
school. As soon as Dr. Brooks assumed the superintendency 
he began to arouse the self-activity of the teachers, and to get 
them to realize the value of combination in effort. Four years 
ago the first meeting was held to consider the forming of an or- 
ganization. A committee, of which Mr. Cliff was chairman, was 
appointed to study the work of similar organizations, and in May, 
1892, the final organization of the Educational club was decided. 

At first the membership was limited to men engaged in teach- 
ing or superintendence, but both men and women teachers en- 
gaged in public or private teaching are eligible to membership. 

The topics discussed by the club are those which are timely, 
and of vital interest tothe teacher. The topics of the winter have 
mainly been on psychology. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s talk 
on “ Individualism in Education,” was the last of this series, The 
next subject to be taken up is the correlation of studies. 


One reason given for the success of the Educational club is the 
unusual character of its government. It is controlled by a coun- 
cil of twenty members, who elect their own officers and commit- 
tees, who are also the officers and committees of the club There 
is an executive committee of seven, who manage all the business 
of the club, and determine the character of the meetings. 


The members of the club are the leading teachers of the city. 
The club meetings are open to the public, and as the members 
get no advantages which are not shared by the general public, 
their motive for belonging is not a selfish one. 


The proceedings of each meeting have been sent to the educa- 
tional journals of the country, and several pamphlets have been 
published by the club. The most important of these are Dr. 
Brooks’ introductory address Dr, James’ paper on “ Philadelphia's 
Need of a Commercial High School,” Professor Skidmore’s “ Evo- 
lution of Play,” Mr. Gideon's “Sub-titute Question,” Professor 
Snyder's “ Report of Correspondence.” Another pamphlet about 
to be issued 1s on “ Teachers’ Pensions.” ‘The Educational 
Club Bulletin,” is issued every two months. 


By these methods, the club. although only four years old, has 
become widely known outside of the city, and has an assured place 
among educational organizations, 


Work for State Certificates. 


ConcorD, N. H. Urder the new state law, passed last year, 
all teachers are required to hold certificates. Probationary certi- 
ficates, good for one year, are granted by the state superintend 
ent or local school boards. These must be renewed at the end 
of the year if the teachers care for re-election. Permanent cer- 
tifcates are granted by the state superintendent to such perscns 
as pass with required proficiency the examinations held under his 
direction. Teachers may take state or school board examina- 
ions as preferred. The statute regarding examinations by school 
boards provides that examinations shall be held annually in 
June or July. The examination may be oral or written, The 
terms of the provision are lax enough to allow almost any exam- 
Mation by the school board. The tendency of the school board 
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examinations will be to be too hard on new candidates and leni- 
ent with the experienced teachers, Teachers will probably see 
that it will be to their advantage to take a state examination afid 
get a state certificate. 


Truant Law a Success. 


CHICAGO, ILL.-~-A conference held between the committee on 
compulsory education and the woman’s club shows that the tru- 
ant law is responsible for the annual attendance at school of 4,000 
children who otherwise would be running the streets. This re- 
port will no doubt be a surprise to many who regard the truant 
law as a failure. 

Much of the effective working of the law is due to the help of 
the various charitable agencies. While the truant officer has a 
right to send the child to school he has not funds tor clothing 
him, and in many instances the need of clothing and not parental 
neglect is the cause of truancy. 


Partisan Policy of Governor Griggs. 


The action of Gov. John W. Griggs, of New Jersey, in failing 
to reappoint the Rev. Dr. George C, Houghton, the rector of 
Trinity Episcopal church, Hoboken, as a member of the board of 
trustees of the Hoboken industrial school of manual training, is 
deplored by all friends of that institution. Dr. Houghton and 
Mrs. Martha B. Stevens, who has contributed much to the school, 
have both been connected with the institution ever since it was 
started. At the expiration of Dr. Houghton’s term recently, 
Gov. Griggs appointed Archdeacon William H. Jenvey in his 
pace. Mrs. Stevens, in an interview published in the Sum said : 

“ Dr. Houghton was the active head of the school. He visited the New 
York industrial schools and secured all the teachers for our school and ar- 
ranged all the classes. He wasthe one member of the board who attended 
to all the work. I thinkthat after having given money for the new library 
bui ding in which there are to be rooms for the industrial school, my wishes 
in the matter ought to have been consulted before the governor dismissed 
the doctor. Dr, Houghton has taken a great interest in the school, and 
made several improvements which he alone could do, owing to his knowl- 
edge of the business. 

** Now, remember, I do not want to cast any reflection upon Dr. Jenvey, 
who I think a very efficient and able man, and one whom everybody trusts 
and respects. He will make an excellent member of the board, and Gov 
Griggs could not have appointed a better man to take Dr, Houghton's 
place.” 


It is said that the change was made for politicalreasons. Arch- 


deacon Jenvey is a Republican and Dr. Houghton is a Demo- 
crat. 


Male Grammar School Principals. 


DANVERS, Mass.—The AM7rror has asked the school superin- 
tendents of a number of cities in Massachusetts for their opinion 
regarding the substitution of female for male principals in grammar 
schools. 

Supt. Perkins, of Salem, says that while he has the highest 
opinion of the natural aptitude of women for teaching, he thinks 
it is a mistake to employ them as principals of grammar schools, 

Supt. Bruce, of Lynn, prefers a male principal for large schools, 
as more can be expected and demanded from a man. 

Supt. Seaver thinks that if a woman is fitted for the posi’ ion 
and is strong enough, he sees no reason why she should not be a 
principal. 

Supt. Rackliffe, of Brockton, believes that while women make 
very successful principals, a grammar school turns out better 
citizens if its principal be a man. 

Supt. Baldwin, of Danvers and Belmont, expressed himself in 
favor of male principals. 

Supt Gifford, of Peabody, thinks that it is desirable to have 
men and women teachers in the schools, but he prefers male 
principals for grammar schools. 


Do They Study ? 


Jersey City.— Principal Haskell has instituted an innovation 
which strikes terror into the hearts of many of the high school 
pupils. In order to find why many of the pupils fail in special 
s'udies Mr. Haskell has supplemented his reports by letters to 
the parents. The parent is asked whether the child is studying 
the required amount, two hours, or whether he is wasting his 
time. 

Nearly all of the parents expressed themselves as pleased with 
the interest shown by Mr. Haskell in their children, and promised 
to see that they devoted more time to their studies. 


Cold Water for All. 


Of all the modest charities that do so much to relieve the hard- 
ness of life among the city’s poor in hot weather there is none 
whose ministrations are more grateful or more comforting than 
those of the Moderation Society. It is the object of this organi- 
zation to distribute free 1ce and ice-water, and it does so, not only 
from stationary sources, but also from a perambulator fountain, 
a large tank on wheels which is taken from point to point in the 
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city and from which ice and ice-water are supplied freely and 
without restriction to whosoever will have them. The relief 
which such a distribution affords is so practical and direct, so re- 
freshing and comforting, that the society in charge of it deserves 
recognition as one of our worthiest charities. 

This fountain is little short of an inspiration of rational benevo- 
lence, and its daily appearance during the hot weather in the 
thickly peopled quarters, where the poor and suffering are housed, 
is a visitation of mercy and grace. The society furnishes on an 
average more than 2,000,000 drinks of ice-water and tens of 
theusands of pieces of ice to the poor every summer, and if the 
testimony of the parched lips and fevered brows its kindly work 
has relieved could speak together there would be a grand anthem 
of praise and thanksgiving for a charity so sincere and so useful 
in its ministrations, 


The Jacksonville, Fla., Kindergartens. 


In November, 1893, Mrs. O. E. Weston came from her home 
in Chicago to assist in the establishment of kindergartens. The 
Southern Kindergarten Association having been organized a 
short time before her arrival, they secured suitable rooms, furn- 
ished them with necessary material and opened a kindergarten of 
thirty children, under the supervision of Miss Castle, of Chicago ; 
Mrs. Weston taking charge of a training class. 

The following year a junior training class was formed, and on 
May, 30, 1895, twelve graduates received diplomas. During 
the year ’95 four pay kindergartens and one free kindergarten 
were successfully operated by the association. The Kindergarten 
club takes charge of the Brooklyn Free Kindergarten, on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 

The Central Kindergarten is located in Oxford Hall, Laura 
street. Miss Ackerly having charge of the kindergarten, Miss 
Hungerford, of the connecting class. Miss Alice Ackerley assists 
with the music. Theroom is large and well supplied with kinder- 
garten furniture and material and is prettily decorated. The school 
has been well attended and the parents and patrons are very 
enthusiastic. The program has been planned to lead the children 
out into the light and sunshine for their naturestudy. They have 
derived much pleasure from walks, but most of all from their 
garden. These they have hoed, raked, and planted themselves. 
The garden has been the basis for a great deal of gift work, 
language, and number work in both departments. A pet rabbit 
has also proved a beginning for science work in the animal 
world, as well as giving the little ones practical lessons in nur- 
ture and tenderness to the care for the unprotected. 

It is firmly believed that the day is not far distant when there 
will be a great extension of the kindergarten idea in Florida, and 
an institution built up in Jacksonville to represent in its best form 
the New Education as it is understood by the best educators. 


Paternalism in Mr. Rockefeller’s University. 


Much feeling has been aroused among the students of Chicago 
university by the decision of the faculty against allowing Eugene 
V. Debs to speak before the students. At a meeting ot the local 
Oratorical Association it was agreed to invtie the labor leader. 
When the members of the faculty were informed of this they sent 
out forthe representatives of the association and forbade the send- 
ing of the invitation. They declared that Mr. Debs belonged to 
a dangerous element, and that his appearance at the university 
with the sanction of the faculty would endanger the standing of 
the institution among the orthodox. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary. 


On Apuil 13 the Pennsylvania rail- 
road celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
ot its incorporation. For more than 
twenty years prior to April 13, 1846, 
railroads had been chartered, but not 
built, and the state, in order to secure 
the excursion transportation facilities 
equal to those of New York, had, at 
an expense of $14,000,000, constructed 
a combined railroad and canal line 
trom Philadelphia to Pittsburg, which 
it operated in an unsatisfactory way, 
and at great loss. This through line 
was put in operation in 1834 and 
occupied practically the same route 
over which the Pennsylvania railroad 
trains now run. On December 10, 1852, cars were run over the 
Pennsylvania lines from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, using the 
portage road over the mountains. On February 15, 1854, the in- 
clined planes on the mountain route were abandoned, and the 
company’s own tracks were used there. On August 1, 1857, the 
state transferred its main line to the Pennsylvania company. The 
Harrisburg and Lancaster road was leased in 1861 which gave a 
through line between Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 
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Brief Notes, 


President Dougherty, of the National Educational Association, 
has asked Prof. J.C. Freeman, of the University ot Wisconsin, 
to discuss Brander Matthews’ paper on Literature at the meeting 
of the association at Buffalo, N. Y., in July. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—During the first five months of its existence 
the School of Pedagogy has enrolled 92 students. 72 of these 
have had experience as teachers, in kindergartens, primary or 
grammar, private and high schools. Besides the regular work 
of the school, its stimulus is seen in the organization of two 
“ mothers’ clubs” for systematic child study. Among the needs 
of the school is the appointment of a professor to prepare teach- 
ers to teach nature study or science in schools of all grades, 
The introduction of this branch would demand a well-equipped 
laboratory. A non resident of Buffalo has given $500 for this 
purpose, and it is hoped that public-spirited citizens will contri- 
bute toward the fund. They have already given proof of their 
generosity in establishing the school. 


Professor Wheeler and the Cornell studcnts with him in Greece 
are making the most of their year on classic soil. The last letter 
received at Cornell from them tells of tramping across Greece 
from Athens to Py!os, in the old Peloponnesus, now known as the 
Morea. The shore at Pylos has been called sandy by poets and 
historia"s from Homer down, and the tired Americans voted the 
epithet descriptive as they tramped wearily across the beach. 


COLUMBUS, OH10.— The House has passed a bill for a school 
pension fund at Cincinnati. The fund will be raised by retaining 
I per cent of the salaries of all the teachers. One section of the 
bill provides that all teachers who have taught seven years shall 
hold their positions during good behavior. The board may 
pension any teacher at half pay who has taught for twenty years, 
and who retires because of physical disability. Women teachers 
who have taught thirty years, and men who have taught thirty- 
five, have a right to retire at half pay. 


Mrs. Helen Page Bates, a graduate student and fellow in eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin, whcre she expects to re- 
ceive the degree of Ph.D. at the coming commencement, has 
been elected to the chair of Economics in Rockford college, at 
Rockford, Ill. 


St. Louis, Mo.—It has been decided that the Teachers’ Com- 
mittee will recommend the schoul board to restore to the ranks 
of teachers all the marricd teachers who were dropred a few 
years ago, 


MADISON, Wis—At the convention of the Southwestern 
teachers State Supt. J. L. Emery read a paper on the township 
school system, which was of unusual interest, as Mr. Emery has 
been commissioned by the legis'ature to make a repcrt on this 
system. In order to study its workings he visited a number of 
states where it is in force. In Wisconsin the system is optional. 
Forty-six have adopted it, but Mr. Emery thinks that the statis- 
tics of the cost per capita du not encourage the change from the 
district te the township system. Two-thirds of the county su- 
perintendents have declared in favor of the present system. 


It is significant of the close adherence to investigation by sci- 
entific workers in America to-day that of all the American bot- 
anists none is devoting himself entirely to the theory of plant 
evolution. The one who is to-day most prominent in this line is 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell universi:y, and his activities are too 
manifold to permit concentration on this branch. Nevertheless 
his eminence as a philosophical evolutionist is well kno +n. He 
is to be one of three scientis s to read papers at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Philosophical Society, at Philadelphia, on May 
1. This society, founded by Benjamin Franklin, has been ever 
since the greatest general scientific society in this country. The 
meeting this year is to be devoted to evolution. Professor Cope, 
of the University of Peansylvania, 13 to read the paper on the pal- 
eontological side of evolution, Professor Minot, of Harvard, a 
paper on embryological side, with special reference to his theory 
of panplasm, and Professor Bailey, of Cornell, will present the re- 
cent philosophical conceptions in the evolution of the plant world, 


MERIDEN, CONN.—The board of education has adopted a new 
rule in regard to entrance to the h'gh school. Members of the 
classes in grammar schools who have maintained a standing of 
seventy in their examinations will not be required to take the en- 
trance examinations at the high school. Any pupil who has 
fallen below seventy in a study must take an examination in that 
study. 

Acting School Visitor J. T. Pettee thinks this change a good 
one as the children do not do themselves justice in the high 
school examinations, 
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Announcement of Association Meetings. 


April 24, 25.—Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association at Ottawa. 

April 30, May 1 and 2,—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association at In- 
dianapolis. Newton Reser, Lafayette, Ind., Sec'y. 

April 30, May 2.- Western Drawing Teachers’ Association at Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

May 2.—Twenty-first annual meeting of the New England Normal 
Council, at Boston. Pres. W. E. Wilson, Providence, R.1.; Secy. Mary 
L. Dodge, Salem, Mass. 

Western Colorado Teachers’ Association at Salida in May. 
son, Leadville, President, J. S. Kilgore, Salida, Sec'y. 

June 23.—Texas State Association of Colored Teachers at Corsicana. 
W. H. Broyles, Hearne, president. 

June 23-25.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Pertle Springs. President, J. M. White, Carthage ; 
Sec’y., E. D. Luckey, Elleardville School, St. Louis. 

June 23-25.—Twenty-ninth session of Arkansas State Teachers’ Associ- 
atiou at Arkadelphia. T. A. Futrall, Marianna, Pres.; J. J. Doyne, 
Lonoke, Sec’y. 

June 24-26.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the University Convoca- 
tion of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, 
Corning, N. Y., Chairman. 

June 30, July t, 2.—Alabama Educational Association at Talladega. 

July.— American Institute of Instruction at Bethlehem. 

July 1, 2, 3.—Fifty-first annual meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association at Rochester, President, J, M. Milne, Oneonta. 

Ju-y 6, 7, 8 —Conference of Expression at Boston. Address Miss Helen 
M. Cole, 458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

July 7-10.—National Educational Association at Buffalo, 
N. Y. President, Supt. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill., Secre- 
tary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, [linn, 


July 9, 10, 11, 13.—American Institute of Instruction at Bethlehem, 
H 


J. P. Jack- 


Oct. 14, 15, 16.—Fourteenth annual meeting of the State Council of 
Superintendents at Utica. 

December.—Holiday Conference of the Associated Academic Principals 
at Syracuse. 

December.—Fourth annual meeting of the Association of Grammar 
School Principals, at Syracuse. 

New Jersey State Teachers’ Association at Trenton, in December, 
Manners, Canada, Pres. J. H, Hulsart, Dover, Secy. 


S. E. 





Summer Schools, 
NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute at 
Cottage City, Mass. Nineteenth annual session. Beginning 
Monday, July 13. Elementary course, high school course, acade- 
mic debartments, and a general course in pedagogy and psychol- 
ogy open to all members having any full course ticket. Address 
Dr, W. A. Mowry, Hyde Park. Mass. 

Summer Courses at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
during June and July. Address H. W. Tyler, Ph. D.Sec’y. ~ 

Harvard University Summer School. Begins July 3. Address 
M Chamberlain. 

The Thirteenth Annual session of the H. E. Holt Normal Insti- 
tute of Vocal Harmony at Lexington, Mass. ~ 

Sauveur College of Languages and Amherst Summer School, 
Twenty-first session begins July 7, continuing six weeks. Prof. 
W. L. Montague, director and manager. 

The Connecticut Valley Chautauqua at Northampton, Mass. 
July 14-24. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.— New Hampshire College Summer School 
of Biology. At Durham. July 6 to August 1. Pres, Hon. 
George A. Watson, New Boston. Secretary, Hon. Joseph Kid- 
der. Manchester. 

National Summer School of Music and Drawing for Teachers. 
Tenth season, at Plymouth, N. H., July 20 to Augusz 6. Address 
G, E. Nichols, manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


_NEW YORK.—The National Summer School, Glens Falls, N. 
Y. Beginning July 14. Four departments—professional, acade- 
mic, training class, and drill and review. Sherman Williams, 
manager, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Summer School of Manual Training. Teachers college, 
Morningside Heights, New York city. July 6 to August 8. 
Address Charles A. Bennett, Teachers college, New York city. 

_ summer Courses, New York university at University Heights, 
New York city. July 6 to August 14. “Mathematics, chemistry 
biclogy, experimental psychology, comparative study of systems 
of education, Semitic languages, German, French, economics, 
and physical training. Courses in French and German, experi- 
mental psychology, comparative systems of education, begin July 

3 and end August 21, The last two courses may be taken as 
part of the regular work in the School of Pedagogy. Address 
Prof. Chas. B. Bliss, University Heights, New York. 

The Metropolitan Normal Art Summer School at the new 
building of the University of the City of New York, Washington 
Square. Four weeks, beginning July 13. Address Langdon S. 
Thompson, 12 Park street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Buffalo University School of Peda ogy Summer School. July 
we Address F. M. McMurry, School of Pedagogy, Buffalo, 
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Cornell University Summer School July 6-August 15. Ad- 
dress David Fletcher Hoy, secretary-treasurer, Ithaca, N. Y. 

ew Summer School at Plattsburg, N. Y., July 12, to Aug- 
ust 16, 

Chautauqua Summer Schools. 
Duncan, Sec’y Chautauqua, N. Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching. Fourth summer meeting, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Four weeks, beginning July 6. Ar- 
rangements for session of 1896 include Department A, literature 
and history ; B, psychology; C, music; D, science ; E, econom- 
ics and civics; F, mathematics. Address Edward T. Devine, 
director, 111 S, Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mt. Grettna. Fifth annual 
assembly from July 8 to August 4. The National School of 
Oratory will make its headquarters at the Pennsylvania Chau- 
tauqua this year. Address Rev. E. S. Hagan, secretary, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

NEW JERSEY.—Beriitz Summer School of Languages at Asbury 
Park, N. J. From the first Monday in June to the last Friday in 
August. Under the management of Prof. N. A. Joly, assisted by 
superior native teachers, Address till June 1, 1122 Broadway, 
New York. 

MARYLAND.—The Mountain Chautauqua, Mountain Lake 
Park, Md., August 5-25. 

CENTRAL STATES. 

ILLINOIS.—Cook County Normal Summer School. July 13 to 
July 31. Address W. C. Jackman, 6916 Perry ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Lake Forest University Summer School at Lake Forest, Ill. 
Open from June to October. Address Professor Malcolm Mc 
Neil. 

Greer Normal College Summer School at Hoopeston, Ill. 
Address Sec’y Greer, Normal College, Hoopeston. 

Chicago Kindergarten College. Summer School of Pedagogy. 
July 1 to July rt. Address Kindergarten College, 10 Van Buren 
St., Chicago, 

Summer quarters of Morgan Park academy, at Morgan Park, 
Ill. Two terms of six weeks, from July 1 to September 22. 

Summer quarters of University of Chicago, July 1 to September 
22. Two terms of six weeks each. 

lowa.—Des Moines Summer School of Methcd. Seventh 
annual session, in West Des Moines High Schcol building. For 
Summer School Annuai, address, Des Moines Summer School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

MissouRI.—The Fairmount Chautauqua, Kansas City, Mo., 
May 30-June 14. 

INDIANA.—-Indiana University Summer School. Class work 
begins June 16. Address C.S. Thomas, Bloomington, Ind. 

Summer Term of the Indiana State Normal School. June 29 
to Aug. 6. Address Pres. W. W. Parsons, Terre Haute, Ind 

MICHIGAN.— University of Michigan Summer School. June 
29 to August 7. Nineteen departments, seveneen courses. James 
H. Wade, secretary. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Bay View Assembly and Summer university at Flint, Mich., 
July 8to Aug.11. Address J. M. Hall, Flint, Mich. 

MINNESOTA.— University of Minnesota Summer School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Fifth Annual session July 26 to Aug. 21. Ad- 
dress D. I. Kiehle, conductor, University of Minn. 

Summer Institute for Indian school employees at St. Faul, 
Minn., July 20 to 25. 

KENTUCKY.-- The Kentucky Chautauqua at Lexington, Ky. 
June 30-July 1o. 

TENNESSEE.--Monteagle Assembly Bible Institute, Normal 
Institute, and Summer Schools, during July and August, Address 
A. P. Bourland, General manager Nashville, Tenn. 

NEBRASKA,—The Beatrice Chautauqua, Beatrice, Neb. June 
16-28, 

Lincoln Normal University Summer School. Begins June 15. 
Address Lincoln Normal University, Lincoln, Neb. 

KansaS—Summer Institute for Indian school employees, at 
Lawr-nce, Kan., July 13 to 18. 

WISCONSIN.—Summer School for Physical Training. Under 
the auspices of the North American Gymnastic Union, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Six weeks, June 29 to August 8. Acdress Wm. 
A. Stecher, Third and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC STATES, 





Open July 11, Address W. A. 


Summer 


COLORADO.—Denver Normal and Preparatory 
Address 


Schoo). Third annual session June 15 to July 18. 
Fred. Dick, Kittredge building, Denver, Colo. 

CALIFORNIA—Summer Institute for Indian school employees 
San Francisco, at Cal., August 3 to 8. 


EUROPE, 


Summer School of Art and Science Edinburgh summer meet- 
ing. Tenth session, at the University Hall, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Part I. August 3 to 15, Part II. 17 to 29. Address T. R. Marr, 
Outlook Tower, University Hall, Edinburgh. Dr. Rein, of Jena 
will be among the professors. 

GERMANY.— University Summer School at Jena, Germany. 
Address Prof. W. Rein, Jena. 





The Ruin of Acadia. 


TOPIC EXERCISE, 


(This is given to be read and studied by a pupil; on being called on he 
either rises and gives the substance of this statement, or preferably passes 
ic) the platform and there bowing to the teacher and to the pupils delivers 
it. 

In the year 1713, France and England made a treaty—called 
the treaty of Utrecht because made at that place; by this treaty 
Acadia, what is now called Nova Scotia was given to England 
by France. The great majority of the people (about 3,000 in 
number) were French; the occupation of Louisburg and Annap- 
olis by English troops was all that was done at the time. The 
people lived peaceably and increased in numbers; in forty years 
there were 16,000, The deputy governor, Lawrence, pretended 
there was a likelihood of an insurrection; a fleet with 3,000 
soldiers sailed from Boston on May 20, 1755 to humiliate the 
inhabitants. 

There were two posts still held by the French; these were at- 
tacked and taken by the English, Then it was determined to 
drive the inhabitants into banishment. An oath was devised 
which the French felt as Catholics they could not subscribe to; 
then the English demanded their firearms and boats. They 
were compelled to go into the ships and leave their estates and 
property; their lands were given or sold to the English who 
formed about one-fourth of the population. What property was 
not taken away by these poor Acadians was burned; they saw 
their houses, churches, and stacks of wheat burning as they 
sailed away. 

At the village of Grand Pré, 418 unarmed men were shut up 
in a church; the rest, che women and children were put on ships ; 
then the men were ordered out and without reference to whether 
they were related by family ties were also forced on board. Thus 
about 1,900 were packed into the ships separated in most cases 
from their fathers and mothers and friends. As they sailed 
away, they knew not whither, not knowing where their friends 
were they saw their homes wrapped in flames. From other points 
other Acadians were taken so that in all 3,000 were carried away by 
the English ships and scattered helpless, half starved, and dying 
among the colonies, some in Maryland. some in Louisiana The 
history of civilization furnishes no parallel to this wanton and 
wicked destruction of an inoffensive colony and the English 
nation even at this late day should express its disapproval and 
its regret that such a wrong was done. 

It is on this historical fact that Longfellow has based the 
beautiful poem “ Evangeline,” which makes every boy and 
girl who read it sympathize with the helpless Acadians. 


2 
Soil Regeneration. 


(This is given for a *‘ topic exercise " or talk by an older pupil. Having 
read it over with care so as to master the ideas, when called on the pupil 
rises, passes to the platform, bows slightly to the teacher and proceeds. ; 

As the farmer is drawing from the soil by the crops he raises 
he must return these to it or his farm will become impoveris .ed. 
The three principal elements he must return are nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potash, for these are taken away by all crops. 

Nitrogen.—The best and cheapest substance to put on the 
soil to give it nitrogen is sodic nitrate ; this is brought from the 
province of Tarapaco, formerly a part of Peru; the beds areon a 
strip of land about 250 miles long north and south and 25 miles 
wide. No vegetation exists here ; the nitrate beds are on Jand 
2,000 ft. above the sea and distant from it 14 miles. It never 
rains here; if it did the sodic mitrate would be destroyed, as it 
absorbs water like salt. 

The natives call the nitrate ca/iche ; it has something of the 
appearance of salt, is yellowish white in color usually. it is dug 
out of the ground; there is a layer of sand about a foot thick, 
then a compact crust six to ten feet thick; then comes the caliche 
which is in a compact mass four to six feet thick which has to be 
blasted out. 

Thz masses of calicke are loaded on cars and taken to the 
works where it is crushed, put into water and bviled; the solu- 
tion is allowed to cool and then the nitrate crystallizes as salt or 
sugar does; tnese crystals are put into sacks and exported, 

Phosphorus is applied to regenerate the land and is obtained 
from phosphate of lime which is found in various parts of the 
world. It is found in large quantities in Florida. ‘his rock is 
ground and sprinkled with sulphuric acids; it is then spread on 
the ground. 

Potash.—The ashes of hardwood trees are put in a barrel, and 
water poured on ; the liquid that comes out is cailed lye; this is 
boiled until a solid substance is obtained—this i3 potash, it is 
crushed and spread on the ground. Chloride of potash is mined 
at Stassfurt, Germany, and is used in thesame way. These three 
substances are mixed in various proportions and sold as fertilizers. 
Ordina\y manure contains these substan-es, and that is the rea- 
son itis used. If they are not applied to farming land it soon 
fails to produce crops. 
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Notes and Queries. 


M. G. SANDFORD.—The reason why Easter was on March 
29 in California and April 5 east of that state is this: Easter is 
the first Sunday after the first full moon after the vernal equinox. 
The moon became full three hours earlier in California than it did 
in the East because California is so far west; these three hours 
occurred on the last day of the week at midnight, or to state in 
other words, the moon was full on Saturday night the 28th, in 
California, and did not become full in the East until Sunday 
morning, the 29th. The vernal equinox is when the sun crosses 
the equator on its northern journey (the days and nights are 
egual); it occurred all over the world on the 19th of March. 





What is the Rig-Veda ? Ac. 

The term Rig-Veda, or, to use the full title, Rig- Veda-Sam- 
hita, is applied to the collection of the most ancient Sanscrit 
hymns and sacred texts, 1,028 in number. It is undoubtedly the 
oldest book belonging to the Aryan people, for the oldest metri- 
cal portions of the collection are attributed to 1500 B. C. 


Kindly give a solution to these equations x? +y=11; x+y?= 
7 and oblige a Texas subscriber. E. M. QUINBY. 
Houston. 


These equations come in annually at least. They were put in 
the hands of the writer some forty years ago by Prof. Robinson, 
the noted author of Robirson’s series of mathematics. It is 
generally believed that they are not resolvable by the usual arti- 
fices employed on simultaneous equations. They may be solved 
by the following method : 

Eliminating x and (1) results ; this may be put inthe form (2). 
Here it is apparent that the co-efficient of y is between 13 and 
14; a trial is made of 13 and (6) results; a trial is made of 14 and 
(8) results. 

Now if the root isa whole number, the number under the 
second radical in (5) and (8) must be square numbers above 12 
and below 44; ‘hat is either 25 or 36. Supplying these in (5) and 
(8) wil! give (9) and (10) from which the value of y appears to be 
2orl. 


OD xA24x% Bx = 72 
&) x*(x4+4) +3 % = 72. 
= 72 


(3) 4x> + 3x 
(yp %*#17SK #3 
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This method is also applicable to equations where the root !s 
not a whole number. Employing it on the equation numbered 
(11) gives (13)—the first approximation. Supplying this approx!- 
mate value in (11) and :14) results; then the second approxima- 


tion is reached (15). Employing this in (11) the result is (16). 
‘ actual 


The second approximation is always very close to the 
value. 
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New Books. 


Hundreds of men who are now occupying important positions 
in educational in: tituuions have listened to the voice and prcfited 
by the instruction of the great teacher, Louis Agassiz, In spite 
of his contributions to science the best legacy he left the world is 
the traiing he gave these teachers of science. Others who can 
no longer hope to hear his voice can obtain help and inspiration 
by reading his life. Hither.o no unbiased account ot the life of 
this great naturalist has been written. In his work entitled Zz/e, 
Lesters, and Works of Louis Agasstz, Jules Marcou, who was 
his friend for many years, has attempted to give a true picture of 
the man, showing his weakness as well as his strengtb. It is a 
good work for teachers to have in their collections. Tris biog- 
raphy is in two crown 8vo, volumes of about three hundred pages 
each, with illustrations. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $4.00.) 





It has been known for some time that Edward S, Ellis, M. A., 
the well-known author, was at work upon a history, to be known 
as The People’s standard History of the United States. The 
publishers made flattering promises in regard to the thorough- 
ness with which the narrative shou!d be prepared, the high artis- 
tic quality of the illustrations, and the beauty of the typography. 
The first numbers of the work are out and they fulfil, and more 
than fulfil, the high expectations formed. The narrative is cir- 
cumstantial, yet unencumbered by unimportant details. The 
author has a strong sense for historical perspective ; and he nar- 
rates the important events of our history in a pleasing style and 
without becoming prolix. He has been at work on this history for 
years, and considers it his masterpiece. The first four numbers 
give the history of the wonderful periods of discovery and coloni- 
zation, in which there are so many instances of heroism that the 
narrative reads like aromance. Mr. Ellis has not made it a bare 
catalogue of dates, but instinct with life; with him we live over 
again the lives of the Puritans and Cavaliers ; the Dutch, French, 
and Spaniards who helped to found civilization on this continent. 
The fourth number takes the history up to about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. At the beginning of each chapter is a 
brief bibliography, which students of our history will surely ap- 
preciate. The Standard History will be completed in thirty 
parts, containing sixty-four pages each, and i-sued at the rate of 
two parts a month, at fifty cents a part. Upwards of twenty of 
the leading American artists have been engaged for some time 
preparing an extensive series of original and elaborate drawings 
for the work. Truth and beauty have been aimed at in the {ull- 
page illustrations, ornaments at the beginning of chapters, initial 
letters, and the host of small illustrations scattered through the 
pages. (The Woolfall Co., 114 Fifth avenue, N. Y.) 


In his preface to A History of American Literature, Prof. 
Fred. Lewis Pattee, of the Pennsylvania State college, says that 
he “ has endeavored to follow the development of the American 
spirit and of American thought under the agencies of race, envir- 
onment, epoch, and personality. He has recognized that the 
literature of a nation is closely entwined with us kistory, both 
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civil and religious. As far as possible he has nade the authors 
speak for themselves, and he has supplemented his own estimates 
by frequent criticisms from the highest authorities.” The fact 
is recognized that no study of a text-book can take the place of a 
study of the author’s works ; and hence Prof, Pattee’s object has 
been to lead up to that desirable result. The book gives a gen- 
eral résumé of American literature from early colonial times to 
the present, showing it to be an integral part of our national his- 
tory and closely interwoven with the distinctive events of each 
era. ‘The First Creative Period” (1812-1837) indicates its 
opening individuality ; ** The Second Creative Period ” (1837-1861) 
marks the advent of such bright lights as Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Whitter. Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, etc., the “‘ Augustan Age ” 
of American Interature. Chapters on “ The Transcendentalists,” 
“Tne Cambridge Poets,” “ The Historians,” ‘* Woman in Liter- 
ature,” “‘ The Diffusive Period,” etc., describe other epochs of 
gr-at interest and importance. The book shows thorough schol- 
arship and good judgment and fairness in the criticisms. It 
considers all the authors that are worthy of consideration from 
the earliest times to the present. The biographies and criticisms 
of recent writers of prose and verse will be particularly valuable. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston. 12mo., 487 pp. Cloth, $1.50.) 


A choice volume has been added to the Classics for Children 
series by Edwin Ginn who has endeavored to give in a small com- 
pass the best sayings of Epzctetus, a famous philosopher, from 
whom Marcus Aurelius drew much of his inspiration. If instead 
of reading much that is written nowadays, young people would 
read more of such literature as this they would be better off, both 
as to mind and character. The placing of them in the school 
l brary wiil b- the most effective means of getting them into the 
hands of pupils. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 





Comfort in Travel 


is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the Michigan 
Centrai, ** The Niagara Falis Route,” between Buffalo and Chicago in con- 
nection with through trains from the east. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara Falls, or if time will not per- 
mit, can obtain irom the car windows, or the platform at Falls View the 
grandest and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day 
trains stop five or ten minutes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 





The merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is proven by the wonderful cures 
it effects. 
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EUROPE 


Don’t fail to go! A fine tour of forty- 
five days through Scotland, England, 
Belgium, and France. 


COSTING ONLY $270. 


Endorsed by Dr. W. T. Harris, 
U. S, Com'r of Edu. 


U. $8. 
ENSIGNS. 


First-class in every respect. You can go FREE 
by securing members to accompany you, Steam- 
er City of Rome has been selected for this party. 
No night travel after leaving steamer. Decide 
early. Address 


H. S. KELLOGG, 61 E, 9th St., N.Y. 
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Consolidated Fireworks Co., 


Of America. 


New York City, Nos. 9, 1] Park Place, 
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From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements, :2 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 ip 
nandsome wooden box. Price on application, 


BL. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago. 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad. | by an act of the legislature, approved April | 

: : _ | 13, 1846. The organization of the com | 

CELEBRATION —e ARE} pany took place March 30, 1847, the grad- 

; | ing of the first twenty miles west of Harris | 

We are reminded of the comparatively | burg was begun in July of that year; and | 
h 








recent development of the railroad system 
in the United States by the celebration in 
Philadelphia, April 13, of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the formation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, and the presence 


the first division of the new road was 
| opened Sept. 1, 1849. In 1857 the com- | 


| pany obtained a line of its own from Phila- | 
| delphia to Pittsburg, and since then the ex- 


tension of its lines has gone on with great | 
| rapidity. 


New Books. 


Four-Handed Folk is the odd title of | 
Olive Thorne Miller's latest book. In her | 
railroad corporations in the United | delightfully familiar style she describes the | 
States. | ways of a number of odd and unusual pets, | 

The celebration in Philadelphia brought | viz., the kinkajcu, armadillo, lemur, mar- 
together the leading officers of the road | moset, chimpanzee, spider monkey, ocelot, 
and a host of its friends and well wishers | etc. The author not only describes these 
from Pennsylvania and other states. | animals, but gives her own observations of 
Among the principal officers are George B. | their ways and thus furnishes a better in 
Roberts, president; Frank Thomson, first | sight‘into their character than one would ge' 
vice-president ; John P. Green, second vice-|from a merely scientific description. 
president; Charles E. Pugh, third vice- | Though the book is an intensely interesting 
president ; Sutherland M. Provost, general | one for grown folk, it is an especially good 
manager ; James R Wood, general passen- | one to place in the hands of a child, as i 
ger agent; Geo. W. Boyd, assistant gen- | will arouse sympathy for animals and 


there of many who were connected with 
the enterprise at the first. Some corpora 
tions can count their life by centuries, but 
few, if any can equal in wealth and power 
this one that bears the name of the Key- 
Stone state. It is the giant of all the great 








\\\/ 
The wisdom of Benjamin Franklin \J 
comes with double force to those who |} 


eat bread made from * 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS i 


FINE FLOUR | 


OF THE 


ENTIRE WHEAT | 


Don’t confound this Flour 





eral passenger agent; Samuel) Carper.ter, 
Eastern passenger agent ; W. W. Lord, Jr., 
assistant Eastern passenger agent. There 
were exercises at the Acacemy of Music at 
which addresses were made by Pres. Rob 
erts, Governor Hastings, J. 
Brooks, Joseph H. Choate, and others, and 
a reception in the big building at Broad 
and Market streets. 

President Roberts said in his address 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
owns now and controls, or has owned and 
controlled, 256 corporations, which by con- 
solidation and merger are to-day repre- 
sented by 1 38 distinct companies,most all of 


them engaged in transportation enterprises, | 
but some of them engaged in mining and | 
manufactu-ing industries. It controls 9,000 | 


miles of railroad, either by lease or owner- 
ship, a length of line that is more than one 
third the distance around the entire glob2. 
The aggregate capital of the corporations 
which are owned and controlled by the 
Pennsylvania corporation is about $834,000- 


000 ; tonnage last year, 160,000,0C0 ; pass- | 
engers carried, 75,000,000; No. of locomo- | 


tives, 3,400; No. of cars, 141,000, includ- 
ing 226 barges, steamboats, and other craft 
used in connection with the lines; gross 
income, $133,000,c00; paid out in salaries, 
$36,000,000 ; No. of men on the pay roll 


97,000. The company has paid promptly, | 


on the day it agreed to pay, every pay rol! 
it undertook to pay. No man has ever 


asked it justly for his money who has not | 


promptly rect ived it when it was due. 
Since the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


pany was formed Philadelphia has grown | 


from 500,000 to 1,200,000 and Pittsburg 
from 40,000 to 280,000. The Pennsy|- 
vania’s connections now stretch westward 
to Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and Cleveland. 

Each man employed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company stands closely 


alongside of each other man in sharing his | 


prosperity and his adversity. As an evi- 
dence of this, some ten years since they 
combined together to form their Relief 
Fund, and that Relief Fund to-day num- 
bers 52,000 members, and has distributed 
among its membership in the way of caring 
for the sick, for the widows, for the orphans. 
for those who, in the performance of their 
duty, have sacrificed their lives, sacrificed 
th-ir limbs, and otherwise, over six millon 
dollars. 

We have not space to detail all the steps 
in the growta of the Pennsylvania system 
The first promoter of railroad enterprise in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey was Col. 
John Stevens, who was in the field as ear!y 
as 1815. The incorporation of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad company was authorized 


Twinir g | 


teach kindness to them and incline him to 

|independent observations in the field of 
| natural history. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., | 
Boston. $1.25.) 


nal product — made by a new 
process specially designed by 
us —Itis the only Flour in the 





. world containing all the food | 
Interesting Notes. elements found in wheat | 


In June, 1894, a special commission was iden sd taal 
appointed by the secretary of the treasury ee See een ae 
ee g i All Leading Grocers Sell It. 
to investigate and report upon the present 


immigration laws; the effects of immigra Franklin Mills Co Lockport N y 
"y y Me de 





| 
with any other — It is an origi- | 
| 


| tion on wages ; possible remedies for exist- 
ing evils of immigration, etc. As a part of | 
its work, the commission sent circular let- | 
| ters to all the governors asking them what 














their several states, and the order of these 
preferences. Of the 52 preferences for dif 
ferent nationalities of immigrants expressed 
|in these replies 15 are for Germans 14 
are for Scandinavians, 12 are for English, 
Scotch, or Irish, 3 are for French, 2 are for 
Swiss, 2 are for Italians, t is for Holtand- 
ers, I is for Belgians, 1 is for ** North | 


| nationalities of immigrants are preferred in | 


Europe,” 1 is for Americans, There are 
only 2 calls for immigrants from Southern 
and Eastern Europe, and these are both for | 
Italians. One of the governors asking for | 
Italians expressly states that he is “not | 
sure that immigrants from any foreign | 
country are desirable as laborers” in his 
state, and the other says “that unskilled 
labor is not desired” in his state, but that 
farmers with small means are highly desir 

able. As very few of the [tahan immi- 
grants now comirg to this country settle | f 
down and become independent farmers, but | i 
|are almost entirely unskilled laborers, it | Bam 
may be concluded that in the second case | 
Italian immigration of its present character | § 
is not desired. There is no call for Poles, | 
Russians, Hungarians, Bohemians, or the | 












other races of Southern and Eastern COPYRIGHT 1895, BY WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 

Europe and of Asia. The immigrans E Demand for Crescent Bicycles turing the pres: 
r ee . } y iro! 

from Northern and Western Europe, such | ent season has been unprecedented—coming lett) 


parts of the world—every wheel sold 


| as the English, Irish, Scotch, Germans, | Pas vi cement of Crescent quality. Pee 
| Scandinavians, and French, wno aredesired | The latest improvement to the Bicycle in mater b west 
| : : . : in patte achinery for manufacture ts ade 
as immigrants in all parts of the United | i) Pitter oe ct as soon as it’s proven to be 
States, are as a whole well educated, ther- | Wien you buy a 
| being on the average only four per cent of 
illiteracy among them, while the illiteracy | re 8 C E nN 
|of the immigrants from Austria-Hungary, | 
| Italy, Russia, and Poland is over thirty per | “ Sky-High.” 
cent. An educational test, therefore, re |. get a wheel fresh from the factory with all the latest 
quiring every Immigrant to be able to read improvements and fully guaranteed by the largest }' 
|and write before gaining admission to the | manufacturers in the world. KS 
United States, would debar a considerabie | WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


| Factory: CHICAGO, ILL 


| giON, <VES WED, TMNUR FRI | SAT. 
| 
| 


USED EVERY WEEX-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


practical, 
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Noenold 
Constable KaCo. 


Spring Underwear 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 


CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR, 


MEN’S UNDERWEAR. 


Silk Underwear, Balbriggan, Lisle Thread, 
Merino Underwear of the best quality and 
mate. 


Cartwright & Warner’s 
Celebrated Underwear 


Hosiery. 
LADIES’ SPRING HOSIERY, 
CHILDREN’S HOSE AND HALF HOSE, 
MEN’S HALF HOSE. 


All Warranted Fast Colors. 


Golf and Cyclists’ Hose. 


Droadovey HK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 
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> White Shirt 

> WHILE SNIFLS 

2 —unlaun- 

4 dered, for 

a Men and 

= boys, at 

> 63 Cents 

m Our justly 

mm celebrated 

¥ “Great 

» Wonder” 
White Shirt, 
at this price, is one 
of the greatest offer- | 
ings ever made. It is 


made of excellent 

white muslin and 

has an all-linen bosom, fits accurately 

and launders perfectly. Send size of ® 

collar worn. The price—63 cents— 

includes cost of mailing. Money 
® refunded, if desired. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Dry Goops. PHILADELPHIA. 
PRFLFEPOPPHK FPP RKP TRS 
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Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, '%;37.ftict>* 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 





number of the undesirable classes, while it 
would interfere very little with the immi- 
gration from the North and West of 
Europe 


No material has so strong an affinity for 
iron and steel as pure, soft flake graphite, 
and for bicycle chains and sprockets there 
is nothing equal toit. The Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., selects its choicest 
material trom unlimited stocks, and, after 
analyzing all other cycle chain lubricants in 
the market that it could find, does not hes- 
itate to say that Dixon’s No, 591 Cycle 
Cnain Graphite is absolutely without an 
equal for preventing rust and wear of chain 
and for insuring ease and comfort in riding. 
Tom WV’. Winder, the maa who rode 21,- 
000 miles around the borders of the United 
States, was offered all sorts of chain lubri- 
cants, and Dixon's was found superior to 
anything offered. He says: “It saved me 
much hard work, as its application never 
failed to cause an easy running chain.’’ No 
691 is the improved shape, and fits the tool- 
bag easily. If your dealer does not keep it 
send ten cents for a sample and you will 
never regret it. Dealers willreceive a sam- 
ple free of charge by sending their business 
card, 


It may be briefly explained, without go- 
ing into the details of a very technical sub- 
ject, that ordinary light is regarded as due 
to vibrations which are at right angles to 
the direction in which the ray travels, but 
that, in the mathematical theories of light, 
other vibrations, in the direction of the ray, 
are indicated, though wholly unknown in ex- 
perience hitherto. If the new (x) rays prove 
in fact to be of this character, so as to real- 
ize indeed the long-sought longitudinal vi- 
bration, the discovery is of the first import- 
ance in science, and will hardly find its 
equal in interest since the discovery of the 
law of gravitation; for it reveals a new 
mode of action of force, governing a wide 
range of phenomena and effects which, un- 
til now, have lain entirely outside the 
bounds of our cognizance.—April .“orum. 


The true course in the treatment of ills 
and weaknesses is to assist nature. This 
is especially the case in regard to nursing 
mothers who frequently need something to 
help them stand the drain on the system 
that is unavoidable at that time. It is 
claimed that the Pabst Malt Extract is an 
excellent tonic, being pure, and full of food 
and strength, and sleep producing. 


Canada lynxes have multiplied greatly in | 


Maine during the past few years, and the 
woodsmen fear that if they continue to in- 
crease at the same rate they will prove dan- 
gerous and destructive to other game, es- 
pecially to fawns. 


What bicycle do you ride? If it is a 
Crescent you will undoubtedly be warm in 
your praise of its excellencies, The Cres- 
cent is a well-mace wheel, and, as for its 
form, there is rone hardsomer. It is so 


light and easy running that every owner of | 
a Crescent is an enthusiastic bicyclist. The | 
Crescent is made at the Western Wheel | 


Works, Chicago, Ill. The Eastern office is 
36 Warren street, N. Y. 


Copenhagen is to have a woman’s the- 
ater, with women to manage it, women to 
act all the parts, and women to write the 
plays. A beginning will be made with a 
play by Margaret Thorson, 


Cardinal Manning’s executors have re- 
covered his papers from Mr. Purcell, his 
biographer. In consequence of legal pro 
ceedings Mr. Purcell has promised, not only 
to give back all the papers in his hands, but 
also not to publish or show to any one doc- 
uments that did not appear in the first edi- 
tion. It is another case of shutting the 
stable door after the horse has run away. 


The 
Unscrupulous 
Merchant 


who tries to make you believe 
some other skirt binding is as 


good as a, Wi 


e e 
¢ WARE 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding 
should be taught a lesson— 
buy it elsewhere. 
Look for * S. H.& M.,,”’ on the Label, 
and take no other. 


If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for samples showing labels and materials, 
tothe S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York Citv. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, oMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Patch- 
es, Rash and 
Diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on beauty ; 
and defies detec- 
tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of 46 
ears—no other 
—and is so 
harmless we test 
itto be sure it is 
properly made. 
> -y no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguish ed Dr. L. 





A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa- 
tient): “As you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all skia preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Foudre Subtile removes superfluous bair without in- 
jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
tbrongnout the U. 8., Canada and Europe. 
Aiso found In N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Lbrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
a7" Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


FLAGS! 





For School use as 
required by State 


Law. Address: 
Successor to OAK HALL CO., 
|G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, . Mass 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N.Y. 
















At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
| Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Fr Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
‘ eens U.S.A. 

Best Grade Co rand Tin 

School, College & Academy BELLS 


Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 


| 
| 
| 
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Musical, f unding, and highly satis- 
factory bells for sobesin Churches, &c. 


WESF Trot, Rr. Tsae: 


Description and prices on application 
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400,000 Pounds 
of Nickel Steel 


That is the amount of 
this wonderful metal, 
drawn into tubing in our 
own mills, that has gone 
into Columbia Bicycles 
in the past year and a 
half. Its use is what 
makes Columbias so 
strong and light. No 
such material in other 
machines. Reserved ex- 
clusively for 








Standard of the World 





10 Columbias in construction and 
quality are in a class 


to all alike. by themselves. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 












A novel system of disseminating weather 
forecasts, which seems a trifle ahead of the 
new scheme of putting bulletins in the post 
office date stamps has been inaugurated by 
the Florida Central and Peninsula Railroad. 
The engineers on that road blow six long 
blasts of the whistle at intervals of three 
miles, to warn fruit-growers of cold waves 
predicted by the United States weather 
bureau. 


The professors in the department of hor- 
ticulture at Cornell university have just 
concluded important experiments in devel- 
oping plants by electric tight. Prof. Bailey 
said : ‘* We are highly gratified with the re- 
sult. We have proved that by using elec- 
tric light during the daytime we can pro- 
duce lilies fully two weeks before those that 
are grown under natural conditions. The 
effect is fully as marked in the case of let 
tuce, but we found that electricity is a posi- 
tive detriment to peas. We will still con- 
tinue our investigation on different plants, 
and will ascertain the effects on vegetation 
of the Roentgen rays. We sball also ex- 
periment on plants by electrifying the at- 
mosphere in which they are grown.” 


Thirty days vacation tour through the 
delightful Maritime Provinces Limited; 
party starts Ist July. Expense very mod- 
erate. Teacher-courier, 

SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
was held at the company’s main office, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., Monday, April 20, and out 
of a possible vote of 7345 shares, there 
were 7320 shares voted for the re-election 
of the old board, consisting of Edward F. 
C. Young, John A. Walker, Daniel T. 
Hoag, Richard Butler, William Murray, 
Alexander T. McGill, and Jerome D. Gillet. 
President E. F. C. Young, Vice President 
and Treasurer John A. Walker, and Secre- 
tary Geo. E. Long, were re-elected by the 
directors. Judge Joseph D. Bedle was also 
re-elected as counsel. 


It may as well be frankly admitted that 
geography and geology overlap. All sci- 
ences transgress each other’s boundaries, 
and all bounds in nature are largely matters 
of convenience. Geology never truly inter- 
preted terrestrial history until, with Hutton 
and Lyell, it took to studying geography. 





Nor will the geographer understand the | 
earth which he sees until he takes account 
of geology. Land torms can not be truly 
seen or faithfully described until seen and 
described in the light of their origin. Such 
forms will hide themselves {rom the student 
who thinks they are dead. For him they 
might nearly as well be buried. The geol 
ogist who seeks, for example, the causes of 
volcanism, will find help in his study of the | 
distribution and relative action of existing 
volcanoes—in other words, he can not keep | 
from geography. The geographer, in his | 
turn, nceds the perspective of ancient vol- 
canic history, it he would appreciate his | 
own facts. Because he has commonly had 
no such vista, he has burdened generations 
of boys with the solemn blunder that a vol- 
cano is aburaing mountain. Thus we may 
vindicate for each science its own center 
while granting a generous measure of com- 
mon facts. ‘Lhe difference is in the point 
of view, the aim, and method of treatment ; 
the geologist seeks largely that which has 
been, the geographer that which is, and 
each must be known in the light of the 
other. It is precisely the case with two bi- 
ologists, one of whom studies living, the 
other fossil, forms. The day is past when 
they can work apart ; yet none would deny 
that their fields are reasonably differenti- 
ated.— Appleton’s Popular science Month- 
ly. 

Give the average boy something to make 
and he is happy. But he must have tools. 
The lathes for wood and meal work, scroll 
saws, circular saws, and other things made 
by W. F. and John Barnes Co., Rockford, 
Ill,, are just what he needs, Special prices 
are offered to educational ins:itutions. 





It is said that Mexiean millers have to 
pay thirty-two separate taxes before they 
can get wheat from the field to the con- 
sumer in the form of flour. This is of a 
piece with the whole system of taxes in 
Mexico, which is set forth by David A. 
Wells in an article on “‘ Taxation in Litera- 
ture and History,” in Appleron's Popular 
Science Monthly {or May. Some very cur- 
ious and oppressive taxes prevailing in 
France before the Revolution are described 
in the same paper. 


Why does one feel chilly when lying 
down? The reason is simply this. Nature 
takes the time when one is lying down to 
give the heart rest, and that organ conse 
quently makes ten strokes less a minute 
than when one is in an upright posture. 
Multiply that by sixty minutes, and it is six 
hundred strokes. Therefore in eight hours 
spent in lying down the heart is saved near- 
ly five thousand strokes, and as the heart 
pumps six ounces of blood with each stroke 
it lifts thirty thousand ounces less of blood 
in a night of eight hours spent in bed than 
when one is in an upright position. As the 
blood flows so much more slowly through 
the veins when one is lying down, one must 
supply then with extra coverings the 
warmth usually furnished by circulation. 

—Harper's Bazar 


Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in prefer- 
ence to any other,— in fact almost to the execlu- 
sion of all others? 

Because they know that Hood's Sarsapa- 


rilla cures when others fail. 

The question of best is just as positively de- 
cided in favor of Hood's Sarsaparilla, as the 
question of comparative sales. Remember, 


Foods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. #1. 
Prepare d only by c. I Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


cure Liver Ills; easy to 
Hood’ Ss Pills take, easy to operate. 25c. 








NXT : 
Nervous prostration, 


brain fatigue, loss of 
appetite, sleeplessness 


controlled and cured 


by 


BOVININE 


There’s no doubt about the advisabil- 
ity of riding a wheel—the only ques- 
tion now is what wheel to ride. 


Monarch 


King of Bicycles, 











represents cycle manufacture in its 
highest development. A wheel with 


which no fault can be found. 
4models. $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. For 
children and adults who want a lower price 
wheel the Defiance 
is made in ny ae 
40 to $75. Send for 
onarch book. 


MONARCH 
CYCLE MFG. Co., 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sta., 
CHICAGO. 

88 Reade St., 
NEW YORK. 
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KIDDER’S PASTILLES.(2°222 325. 
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? WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY! 


THE DELICIOUS PERFUME 


CRAB-APPLE 
@=, BLOSSOMS 


‘*A delicate per- 
fume of highest qual- 
ity ; one of the choi_ 
cest ever produced.” 

— Court Journal, 
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eile SALTS. 


Sold Kver) where. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 
177 New Bond Street, London. 


Makers of the delightful new Japanese perfume MA T-SU-KI- 
A, now so greatly in demand. 


So a ee eo os Do oa ee a a anne a ae ed 


AND THE FAMOUS 


CROWN LAVENDER $ 


In crown-stop- 
pered bottlesonly, 
Beware of fraudu- 
lent imitations put 
up by unprinci- 
pled dealers for & 
extra gain. 
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Have plants intelligence ? — 
think? These are interesting questions 
that would have to be answered by the 
statement of an observer of the ways of 
pumpkins and melons. Says he: “ Plants 
often exhibit something very much like in 
telligence. If a bucket of water, during a 


Do they ever | than 80 kilometers have been hewn from 


| the glittermg mineral, and houses, a town 
| hall, assembly rooms, and even a theater, 
| built entirely of the same. The little church, 
| with its statues—all of rock salt—is ac- 
| counted one of Europe's architectural won- 
|ders. Well-graded streets are met with, 


feaveieiaie 


| 


dry season, be placed a few inches from a| and spacious squares lighted by electricity. | 


growing pumpkin or melon vine, the latter 
will turn from its course, and in a day or 
two will get one of its leaves in the water.” 
We do not vouch for the truth of this, but 
if there be any young gardeners among our 
readers it might make an interesting exper- 
iment for them next summer when they are 
pursuing their.avocation.— Harper's Round 
Table. 


The frauds committed in New York and 


| In some cases not an individual in succes- 
|sive generations of these modern cave- 


| dwellers has ever beheld the light of day ; | 
| and yet their average longevity 1s said to be | 


|remarkable. Salt, of course, is unfavorable 
to the propagation of microbes, and its hy- 
|gienic prop-rties are proverbial, Could a 
|sanitarium be constructed of tais materia 
| we might witness surprising results in the 
|treatment of consumption. But what if 
| some hidden water course should one day 


other states to obtain control of the prim-| work its dissolving way into the subterra- 


aries preceding a presidential campaign, 
make purification of the party primaries a 
national political issue. The exposure of 
these abuses by a trained an1 experienced 
writer, who has been connected with prac- 
tical politics for twenty years, is now pub- 
lished by Chas. H. Kerr & Company, 56 
Fifth avenue, Chicago, in the form of a 
Primary School of Politics, The control 
of the primaries aud nominating conven- 
tions has been more or less of a mystery to 
the voter. He has been ratifying at the 
polls programs that his masters have pre- 
pared without consulting him The ballot 
is safeguarded by the Australian voting sys 
tem, but the placing of the candidates on 
that ballot in all parties is left to the man- 
ipulations of the selish and corrupt ele- 
ments. With Plattism struggling to con- 
trol the Republican party, with bossism dic- 
tating the very language of Democratic 
plattorms, the primary system becomes the 
corner-stone in the political structure. 


The first of the series of papers on South 
Africa which Professor James Bryce, M. P., 
is to contribute to The Century, appears in 
the May number. He corrects the general 
impression that the country has little nat- 
ural beauty. Portions of the highlands he 
compares to Switzerland and the White 
mountains, and he says that one can never 
tire of the charm and variety of color in the 
landscape. Professor Bryce says that the 
Boers have retained to this day a passion 
for solitude that makes them desire to live 
many miles from any neighbor. 


Let one of the earliest recollections of the 
child be of a flag floating gracefully from 
the school-house flagstaff. Let it be a good 
flag. like one of those school flags of XXX 
bunting, with canvas headings and brass 
gtummets made by the Consolidated Fire- 
works Co., of y Park Place, N. Y. Cata- 
logue and special prizes for schools and 
school boards will be sent on request. 


There are some people who never know 
the luxury of the use of soap and water, 
partly because they do not use enough of 
it and partly because they do not use the 
right kind. Even people who use plenty of 
soap do not know what they miss by not 
using Packer’s Tar Soap. It is a real lux- 
ury for bathing and shampooing, and a 
constant protection against contagion. It 
is recommenped by physicians for cleansing 
the hair and scalp. 


" It is generally believed that human beings 
cannot flourish —in fact, can hardly support 
existence—without an ample supply of fresh 
air and sunlight. Yet it appears that there 
is at least one civilized community which 
gets along very well, although deprived of 
this advantage. In the salt mines at Wie- 


licska, in Galicia, a population of 1,000 work- 
ing people—men, women and children—has 
dwelt for centuries, in health and content- 
ment, several hundred meters below the 
earth’s surface. 


Galleries extending more 


nean city ? 


A novel piece of electric trolley railway 


work is proposed for Brighton, the famous | 


| watering place in the south of England. 


| The idea, broadly stated,is to propel a girder- | 


| built vehicle, weighing some sixty tons, and 
| running on four submerged rails, at a speed 
| of about six miles an hour, through a depth 
| of about fifteen feet of sea water, which is 
| generally rough. It is hoped to have the 
amphibious road in operation next June, 
The length of the liae is apparently not less 
than three miles. The rails run along the 
| foreshore at a distance of about 150 to 200 
|yards from the base of the cliff, slightly 
above low-water mark, and the high tide 
submerges them full fourteen feet. Instead 
of two rails connected by tie rods there are 
two pairs of fifty-four pound rails, the dis- 
tance between the two outermost being 
eighteen feet. Each pair of rails is of two 
feet eight and one-half inches gauge, and is 
laid separately on concrete blocks mortised 
into the underlying stratum of chalk. Sand 
is periodically washed away and sifted up 
again around the tracks. The steepest 
grade is only one-tenth of one per cent., 
and the sharpest curve has a radius of halt 
a mile. The car may be said to run on 
stilts, being supported by four splayed-out 
legs. The double-decked car will carry 150 
passengers, who will thus be whisked through 
the splashing blue waves, free from noise, 
dust, and jolting, and with perhaps just sus- 
picion enough ot adventure to make the 
whole thing very a'tractive. The cautious 
town council wants a good deposit of 
money to provide for the removal of the 
structure in case it does not work ; but, as 
a matter of fact, rolling ferries of this char- 
acter have already been successful else- 
where on a smaller scale.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


The Nickel Plate Road, is the low rate, 
best service, short line between Buffalo and 
Chicago. 


On the base of a cliff of granite and mar- 
ble, running for about two miles alonz the 
shore of Lake Massanog, in Canada, and 
rising in placesto a height of three hundred 
feet, an interesting series of pictographs has 
recently been discovered. These picture- 
writings extend at intervals along the entire 
length of the wail of cliffs, but are nowhere 
more than six feet above the water of the 
lake. They probably represent highly inter- 
esting events in the career of the people 
whose artist-historians placed them there. 
— Youth's Companion. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Wins.tow’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used fo 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for “* Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cénts a bottle. 





KNOW 


that there are certain epoch 
points in every human life 
when nature calls for assist- 
ance. The babe before it is 
born asks her for strength 
and nutriment, while, after 
it is born, it requires in the 
sweet stream it craves, pow- 
er to grow, healthful repose 
and easily digested food. 
She can provide all this if 
she takes 


PABST 


MAlexresG] 


than which there is none so 
pure, so full of food and 
strength, so sleep-produc- 
ing. At druggists. 
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REATAMERICA 
GREAT AMERICAN 


A 
COMPANY 





WANTED 


Competent Club Agents 
[ladies or men or girls or 
boys] to get orders for our 
celebrated goods. Good 
Incomes made. BIG 
PRESENTS with every 
sale. 3% Ibs. Fine Fam- 
ily Teas by mail on receipt 
_ of $2.00. Good Teas and 
| Coffees 25c. per lb. Send 
this “ad” and 16 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
you a % lb. sample best 
'T imported, any kind, and 
full particulars. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P. 0. Box 289. New YORK. 


























Translations Dictionaries 


Literal—Interlinear German, French, Italian, 


67 Volumes Spanish, Latin, Greek.§ 
Arthur Hinds & Co, } 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 
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Teachers can 














HK have mailed. HK 
to them... 
A COURSE OF STUDY IN VERTICAL WRITING, 
By Anna E. HItt. 
ww" LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
67 Fifth Avenue. 202 Devonshire Street, 110 Wabash Avenue. 
GIPFORD’s 


Elementary Lessons in Physics. 


A recent work on the experiment plan designed for higher Grammar 
School classes and for High Schools. It has already become a notably 
popular text-book, and has been adopted for City of New York.—City of 


Brooklyn, N. Y.,—City of Baltimore, Md.—City of LaCrosse, Wis.,—City of! 


Racine, Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J.,—Easton, Pa., etc. 
Examination Copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers. 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, 


Words and Dictation. 
Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 
double-ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 45 cents per doz. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 66 Reade St., N. Y. 


36 pages, 


Barnes’ Steel Pens. 


| (Two Trave-Marxs.) 





Barnes’ National Pens, 


Made by the Best Workmen in America. 
’ 
Barnes’ P. D. & S. Pens, 
Made by the Best Workmen in England. 


NO SCRATCHING—EASY WRITING. 
*4*For Sale by all Stationers.—Sampile Card 10 cts, 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Sole Makers, 


(Established 1838.) NEW YORK. 








School Book Mail Order Depart- 
ment in the world. If you want 


any School Book, and want it quickly, 
return this ‘‘ad” with your order. 


New York prices. Send cash if 
you are a stranger to us. 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO., 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City. 














GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE [= 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


GF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON'ST. @ 
BOSTON MASS. 











vo 











SUPPLYING Public, Private, 
School, Club and Society 
Libraries our 


--SPECIALTY.. 


LIBRARIES 





A topically arranged Library List of the Standard and Recent Books of all Publishers mailed on request. 


Correspondence solicited. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5-¢ EF 


LIBRARIES 


Lists priced gratis. 


. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


181— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. > 
Joun A. Ha t, President. H,. M, Puicuips, Secretary. 
JANUARY 1, 1896. 

Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123-48. Surplus, $1,270,168.07 

If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a ‘“‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 

I was born on the day of. a 


My Nameis 
Address is... : 








“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
fn oak HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers, 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 








Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal 
Cities In the United States. 


ih 


Republicans 
Democrats... 


Both need the services of musicians 
during the coming fall campaign. 
There is money in it for those who 
supply this nee¢. Now is the time 
to organize Drum Corps and Brass 
Bands. Write for full information 
concerning price of instruments, 
the best methods for organizing, etc. 


Joun C. Haynes & Co., 
Boston, MAss. 





Dept. 50. 








lk YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 





Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


J. M. OLCOTT,  seapquarrers For 
W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

9 West 14th St., New York. 

















